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- SEA MSTRESS WANTS A POSITION IN 

a fam ly to do children’s and plain sewing by the week; 
32 years’ references Well recommended by Mrs Jones, 641 N. 8th 
St., Phila. Terms $4.25 per week. Goes home Seventh -day eve- 
ning. Address ANNA E. LEEDOM, 1411 Fawn St., Phila. 


AD Y OF REFINE ME NT W ISHES POS! TION 


as managing housekeeper; thoroughly competent; best of 
reference. Address A B. M., Box 1959, West Chester, Penna, 





E & R. L. TYSON 242 s. ELEVENTH ST. 


Staple trimmings, knitting and embroidery silks and 
threads, best yarns and zephyrs, wool and cotton waddings. 
Materials for Friends’ caps. Caps made. Plain sewing and 
quilting done to order. 





WAnteb- — TO BOA RD ONE OR “Two 

persons 3rd story front room with closets, hot and cold 
water, gas, warmed. Stone front, private house, Friends. Also 
asmall hall-room with closet adjoining. 510 Willoughby Ave., 
aay e 


W4 N TED—A COMPETENT PERSON AS 
companion and caretaker for an elderly woman Friend, 

and to assist in light housekeeping duties. Address Box 2659 
West Chester Pp a. 


RESSMAKI NG@ (BY A FRIEND) CLOTH 
suits, silk dresses, wrappers. Also plain dresses. From 
wns 00 to $12.00. 605 North Twelfth Street. 


JANTED— BY A RESPONSIBLE MAN, A 


position as private watchman,or some business of trust. 
Address Office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


 §w AR 2THMORE | COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89, 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 11TH MONTH 30TH, ’88, 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL, 
SuBJECT: ‘“‘Acres of Diamonds.”’ 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 12TH MONTH 14TH, ’88, 
DR. JAMES HEDLEY, 
SuBJECT : *‘ Failure and Success.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 2D MONTH l4th, ’89, 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
SuBJEcT: ‘‘ Women of the War.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3D MONTH 15TH, ’89, 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
SuBJectT: “ How to Study History.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, ’89, 
SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 


SuBJeEcT: ‘‘ The Factors of Life.’’ 


All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend 

Trains leave Broad St. Phila., at 6 05 and 6 33 p. m. and leaves 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President 
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FOR DRY GOODS | 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER'’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 


- STREETS. 
FILBERT | 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and | 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, | 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be | 
needed either for dress or house furnishing purposes. | 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, | 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- | 
ties of goods. 


QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestwurst 


GEORGE im. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AN 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


OFFICES: { 
FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 7 

A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 


fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 
Containing an account of the times and places of holding 


the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Fortieth & Lencaster Avenue. 
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WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer 2 Agta Im- 
plements, s and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 

Pa. Cheapest and largest variety 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 

» izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
= great interest to every utilitarian 
& to see the establishment. If you 

* cannot get here, write for wants. 
= Lam in communication with al! 
, the Agricultural implement buil- 

“ ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


| The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 


ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


eee ee 


WESTERN MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURE 
BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CaPITAL (paid) $390,000. SuRPLUs $70.000 


| DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 


Negotiated by REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Col. 


SUCCESSORS TO REEVES, ALSOP & CO 


Also KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES 


The above are worthy the’attention of investors. 


| CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen. Agents, 


11g South Fourth Street, Phila. 


SAMUEL CONARD, Late of Cooper & Conard. 
IsaAaC FORSYTHE 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


vo WM. HEACOCK, aca 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





| LUKENS WEBSTER. | 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 
of the city and surrounding country We are 
dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 


CARPETINGS. 


THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- 
KET ALWAYS HERE. 


WE. carry a full assortment of BIGE- 
LOW and LOWELL BODY 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. 
These makes are well known to be 
superior to all others. 
A great variety of Smyrna Door- 
Mats from 50 cents to $1.00. 


Smyrna 


The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- 
COTT, recently of 1307 MARKET STREET, will 
find him here and ready to give all who call his 


best attention. 


tee 


“STOREx 


Rugs from smallest to largest size, $1.00 up. | 
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ee, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8S. Maddoc 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
4@-Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


S. 
. 81.75 
. 81.50 


- 81.10 to $1.50 
90 cts. to $1.85 


CARPETIN 
WILTONS, 
AXMINSTERS, 
MOQUETTS.. 
BODY BRUSSELS, 


TAPESTRY °° 60 to 85 cts. 
INGRAINS, . 40 to 75 cts. 


Cocoa and Napier Mattings. Lino- 
Jeums and Oil Cloths. Lace Curtains 
from 90 cents a pair upwards. Win- 
dow Shades and Curtain Poles. 

We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 
6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 


| THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 


The Intelligencer and Journal for 1889. 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 
3.35 
5.15 
5.85 
4.10 


9.75 


PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ($4.) . 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8.) 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) 5.00 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50) . ; 4.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.)_. ; ; ; ; 5.15 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50.) 4.60 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2.50.) . 


MONTHLIES. 
ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) 


5.00 
6.20 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 


5.75 
5.85 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTALY, ($5.) . ; ‘ 6.75 
NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) .. . ‘ 6.75 
5.20 
6.60 
4.55 
3.60 
2.85 
4.15 
3.40 
3.60 
4.85 
2.75 


4.00 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ($4.). 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) 
THE STUDENT, ($1.) . ; i 


Sr. NicHoas, ($3.) ; ‘ 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) 
WIDE AWAKE, ($2.40.) 

BABYHOOD, ($1.50) 

SCATTERED SEEpDs, (.50.) 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) 
VIcK's MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) . 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . 
THE FARM JOURNAL, (.50.) 

THE AMERICAN GARDEN, ($2.) . 


#,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us,) by subtracting 
$2.50 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 
wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 
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PENNHURST 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


TELEPHONE No. 118. 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


NNOUNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 


Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected, 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or- 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 

915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 
4 LIFORNIA ORANGE AND RAISIN LAND. 

7,400 acres of the finest land in Southern California. Just 
the place for a colony Will sell as a whole or by sections. 
1,600 acres subdivided into 40-acre tracts, for sale to settlers, or 
would colonize the 9,000 acres Address 

SIGNOR, FERRY & SELOVER, San Diego, Cal. 


C’ OUNTRY BOARD—WANTED IN A 
‘ Friend’s family, a few boarders—children or adults; farm 
situated about two miles from depot and meeting-house at Qua- 
kertown. Reasonab'e rates; 
climate. Address ALICE S. HEacock, Richland Centre, Bucks 
County, Pennsylva 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


PHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


MY SELECTION OF PA TTERNS 


* * 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rvue6s, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICEs, 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN 


LOWELL BRUSSELS. 
LOWEL INGRAINS 33 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 





LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 


- RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPRIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 
N? W IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 

Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1244 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


Gress inthecountry. 4 / DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


very beautiful country and healthy 








HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 
ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLINsoN, Principal, 


Or CynTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Tuition alone 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 


| ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
| ment. 


sae When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A THOUGHT IN A SILENT MEETING. 
Vast is the universe : the dizzy mind shrinks back 
From estimate of that the eye can see ; 
Yet in the space beyond, and in the farther space, 
A myriad systems keep their ordered place,— 


O, what am I, that God should think of me? 
* 8 * 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 1888. 
Tue Yearly Meeting (Men’s Branch) was held in 
McKim’s Free School Building, Baltimore and Ais- 
quith streets, and the Women’s Branch met in the 
old Eastern District meeting-house, at Aisquith and 
Fayette streets,—these accommodations being tem- 
porarily secured while the new meeting-house on 
Park Avenue was building. The meeting convened 
Tenth month 29, and adjourned Eleventh month 2. 
From proof sheets of the minutes, kindly sent us by 
Edward Stabler, Jr., Clerk of Men’s Meeting, we pre- 
sent the following details of the proceedings in that 
branch. 

The names of the representatives being called, 51 
in all, 8 were absent, and for 7 of these reasons were 
assigned. Minutes from Women’s Meeting, for Eliz- 
abeth H. Plummer and Abigail R. Paul, ministers, 
and for Elizabeth M. Cooper, elder, and companion 
to A. R. P., were read. Edward Stabler, Jr., was ap- 
pointed Clerk, and George B. Passmore, Assistant 
Clerk. In reference to absent and isolated members 
the following action was taken: 

“The subject of the names, the location, and situa- 
tion of our absent and isolated members, was brought 
up by the reading of our minutes of last year, and the 
information brought up by the quarterly meetings 
and embraced in their respective reports, was laid 
before the meeting at this time and read. 

“After due consideration of the subect, as reported 
upon by the several quarterly meetings, it is appar- 
ent thatthere is a want of uniformity of action in 
our different monthly meetings, in collecting and 
forwarding the information as directed by the 
Yearly Meeting last vear. 

“It is therefore decided to appoint the following 
named committee—to unite with a similar committe 
from Women’s Branch—to take the whole subject o 
isolated and absent members into consideration and 
if way opens therefor, to present to a future session a 
systematic and uniform plan for obtaining the infor- 
mation desired, and also for codperation in this mat- 
ter with other yearly meetings, as proposed in some 
of the Epistles received by us at this time, viz: Hen- 
ry Stabler—[and others. ]” 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH 


| 
| 


MONTH 24, 1888. { 


JOURNAL. 
826, 


The proposition of the Representative Committee 
that the Yearly Meeting make u special appropriation 


of $2500, to complete the upper portion of the rear 


building of the new meeting-house, and furnish the 
same for the use of our members who may hereafter 
be in attendance upon the Yearly Meeting, was con- 
sidered separately, and after a full expression there- 
on, the meeting ordered that the amount named, 
$2,500, be raised for this purpose the ensuing year. 

Epistles from the other six yearly meetings were 
received and read, Illinois being the last. ‘ Feelings 
of encouragement were expressed upon the reading 
of this excellent epistle, and also in reference to 
those read at the former session; it being thought 
these greetings from the other bodies of a people, 
united in the advancement of Truth and Spiritual 
Religion, though widely separated by distance were 
of unusual excellence and value.” 

A proposition from the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, for that body hereafter to meet at 11 o’clock, 
instead of 10, was approved, and the Discipline so 
altered. 

The Committee on First-day Schools presented a 
report, which was considered and approved, and the 
committee continued, with an appropriation of $200 
for itsexpenses, An elaborate statistical table accom- 
panying the report shows 25 schools, of which one is a 
mission school, in Baltimore. The total number of pu- 
pils is 1,236, of whom 801 are Friends, with 110 
teachers and 86 officers. There are 1,077 volumes in 
the libraries. The report says: “It has been gratify- 
ing to us that, throughout the whole yearly meeting, 
have been found earnest and competent workers for 
this concern of the yearly meeting, and furthermore 
that the youth of our Society have shown themselves 
always ready to second the efforts of those who seek 
them as helpersin this work of the Church. 

“ We consider the outlook of our work more en- 
couraging than ever before, because we are now as- 
sisted therein by our elder brothers and sisters as 
by our meetings, yet from reports we infer that there 


| are neighborhoods where some members are not 


willing to come forward and help. The Committee 
are willing to assert that the best way to have these 
adjuncts of our Society work to accomplish their 
highest possbilities, is for all members to use their 
influence to have them conducted on a sure basis, 
which is Truth, for which we are seekers. We know 
the probabilities of finding what we seek are greatly 
increased if a multitude earnestly engage in the 
search. 

“In the work of our schools to-day the devotional 
feature is more prominent than ever before, and is 
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constantly on the increase. Teachers, we think, are 
coming to rely more and more upon the Divine Source 
of all strength and wisdom for guidance. 

“ From reports received we find that nearly all 
Frst-day school children, as well as adults, attend 
regularly our meetings for worship, and that teachers 
are giving attention to that matter too. 

“ Since last Yearly Meeting all of our schools have 
been sustained. In most instances reports say those 
engaged therein are encouraged. In the aggregate 
our schools show an increase of 166 scholars over last 
report, while only one or two show a decrease, attrib- 
utable mainly to force of circumstances but not to any 
lack of interest in them. 

“ Nine schools meet before and sixteen after meet- 
ings. All schools except one meet every First-day 
during their terms. Some vacate in summer time, 
others in winter. 

“ In addition to Lesson Leaves, the Discipline, and 
the Bible are books usually taught, though many 
books of reference are also used by our teachers.” 

The Committee appointed two years ago to assist 
Friends in obtaining homes, when in attendance 
upon the Yearly Meeting, made a report, that being 
without funds during the past year, and the neces- 
sity for such a committee having apparently passed 
away, they desired a release; which was agreed to. 

The committee to visit Subordinate Meetings and 
to encourage Friends to greater faithfulness in their 
religious duties, made the following report : 

The Committee appointed last year to visit Subordi- 
nate Meetings, and encourage Friends to greater faithful- 
ness in their religious duties as way opens, reports : 

That but little organized work has been entered upon 
during the past year. It has not seemed practicable to 
lay out plans involving much travel, owing to the inabil- 
ity of most of our members to leave their homes or incur 
the expense incident to visiting our widely separated 
branches. But if it is considered practicable for the 
yearly meeting to reénter upon the labor contemplated in 
the minute of our appointment, we see throughout 
all of our branches, channels for usefulness, and works 
productive of abundant fruitage. A few of our number, 
however, have gone out in labors of Jove for the truth, to 
distant members of our Society in the discharge of their 
duty. 

Feeling our inability to meet the want that still exists 
of more intercourse amongst our members, the Committee 
have endeavored to stir up more interest in many of our 
meetings by encouraging the formation of Friends’ Circles, 
for the promotion of social and spiritual growth, and ‘a 
more intelligent understanding of our principles. 

The benefit derived from this course of action is at- 
tested by an increase of interest in the Society, as mani- 
fested in several neighborhoods. 

In the desire for a proper discharge of the duty im- 
posed upon us, the isolated members have not been wholly 
forgotten in their lonely situations, nor the infirm in their 
afflictions. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

SENECA P. BROOMELL, 
ELIZABETH M. Koser. 

Upon the recommendation of Women’s Branch, 
this meeting decided to continue the committee dur- 
ing the ensuing year, for further, service, with a 
ecommendation to the quarterly meetings, to direct 


the monthly meetings—if way opens therefor—to ap- 
point committees to codperate with the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee. 

The committee to disburse the income arising 
from the Fair Hill Educational Fund, now presented 
the following report, which was read, viz: 

The Standing Committee to disburse the Income of the 
Fair Hill Fund, for educational purposes, report, that ow- 
ing to lessened resources, the work of the Committee has 
been chiefly confined to the payment of former promises 
made for aid. 

These obligations are now all satisfied, and also all new 
applications that have been made have been responded to, 
amounting in all to the sum of four hundred and thirty- 
two dollars and fifty cents (432.50), one hundred and fifty 
dollars of which are in orders, which did not reach the 
Treasurer in time to be included in his report. The Com- 
mittee is now ready to consider applications for the next 
year. 

By the death of James Smedley, of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting, there is a vacancy in the Committee. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

Jos HIBBERD, Clerk for the day. 


The report was approved and the name of James 
Wood added to the committee,in lieu of that of 
James Smedley, deceased. 

Memorials of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting for 
Mary L. Roberts, and of Goose Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing for Hannah Jane Taylor, were read and ap- 
proved, The joint committee on Education presented 
a report, (which we shall print at length in a later 
issue). It was approved, and $200 appropriated to 
the use of the committee. 

The committee to audit the accounts of the Treas- 
urer reported them correct, with satisfactory vouchers 
for all disbursements. There was a balance in his 
hands of $1,077.49, (deposited in the Farmer’s and 
Planter’s Bank, Baltimore), belonging as follows: 
Fair Hill Fund, $510.52 ; Indian Fund, $251.57; Year- 
ly Meeting, $315.40. The committee recommended 
that $3,200 be raised for the use of the Meeting, the 
coming year, and that Elisha H. Walker be appointed 
Treasurer,—both of which the Meeting approved. 

[ Report Continued next Week.]} 


LEARNING TO BE GLAD. 


An Appress To SWARTHMORE STUDENTS, BY ELIZABETH 
Powe. Bonp. 
Tus silence, which may be golden in its opportuni- 
ties to many asoul, I would not break, did I not hope 
that a golden message has been committed to me for 
you; did I not hope that a word spoken now, may 
find lodgment in these young hearts and perhaps 
spring up in blessing all the rest of their lives. The 
word that I would speak to you is on learning to be 
glad. It may be a new thought to you that we can 
learn to be glad, that we may practice gladness as we 
would our elocution or gymnastic lesson. You may 
have been accustomed to think that gladness comes 
from without, that it is the sunny day that shines 
upon us; that it is the luxurious house that makes a 
happy place; that it is a satisfactory wardrobe that 
brings peace of mind; that it is the deposit in the 
bank that secures joy to us. It is true that all these 
things have to do with our gladness. It is true that 
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when a bright day dawns, flooding the sky and the 
earth first with rosy light and then with the warm 
golden sunshine, it is easier to be glad,—it seems a 
natural impulse to speak some special joyous greeting 
to our fellows; just as Lowell has written of June,— 
“?Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green and skies to be blue 
’Tis the natural way of living.” 

And yet our hearts may be so darkened by our 
own unhappy conceptions and forebodings that sun- 
shine is quenched in the gloom. I know that the 
perfectly apppointed house’ with artistic upholstery 
and all beautiful belongings promises peace ; and yet 
one discordant soul in the “house beautiful” may 
make all its velvet and linen and polished woods, as 
dust and ashes. It is acomfortable thing to have a 
wardrobe to our mind that money cannot buy any 
coat or gown with magic to put joy into a joyless 
heart. Ifthe heart be glad to begin with, then the 
sunny day, the beautiful house, the satisfying ward- 
robe, the favorable bank account, all these things 
conform to the oft repeated law “to him that hath 
shall be given” and add gladness to gladness. 

But how can we form the habit of gladness? 
First, perhaps of all, by cultivating a spirit of thank- 
fulness. We read in the beautiful story of “ Ramo- 
na” that it is the custom in some Mexican house- 
holds to greet the first beam of the morning sun with 
a glad hymn of thanksgiving. Our quieter, northern 
temperament may not prompt us to this outward ex- 
pression; but it is good for our soulsif the first beam 
of the morning finds us not indifferent to the daily 
coming of the blessed light,but sensitive to it as a mes- 
sage from God. It is good for our souls toaccept our 
daily bread as a gift straight from the hand each day 
of our Heavenly Father. It is good to speak within 
ourselves our thankfulness for the work of the day, 
the activities of body and mind. It is good to name 
our precious ones in the presence of the Lord. 
Every time we say in our hearts “I thank thee, Hea- 
venly Father,” we lift ourselves toward the region of 
perpetual gladness. 

We are used to the thought that our conduct has 
much to do with our joys. We have all learned to 
say “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” We sing our evening hymn: 

“Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure ; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright ; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find a harvest-home of light.” 

Perhaps one of our earliest copy-book exercises 
was the familiar exhortation “ Be good, and ycu’ll be 
happy,” which may have as much truth in its con- 
verse statement “ Be happy, and you'll be good.” 

Between conduct and thought there is close con- 
nection. 

Whether it be true or not that thought is the 
mightiest power in the universe, it cannot be doubted 
that our habit of thought has much to do with the 
gladness of life. Good George Herbert wrote: 

“The man that looks on glass 
On it may stay his eye, 
Or if he pleaseth, through it pass, 
And then the heaven espy.” 





And so in our observation of things about us, it 
may easily come to be the habit of our minds to stay 
our thought upon the imperfections, the crudities 
that so often offend us. This is one of the special 
dangers of the young who have not yet had time to 
learn to 

“ Look largely, with lenient eyes 
Upon whatso beside us may creep and cling 
For the possible beauty that underlies 
The passing phase of the meanest thing.” 

When we have a garden plot to weed (and a good 
deal of life has to be given to weeding in some form 
or other) we can afflict ourselves at our task by count - 
ing the weeds, by groaning at their number and their 
siza. But it is a better way for our souls to think, as 
we work, how clean and beautiful the garden plot 
will be when the task is over; how our roses and 
vines will thrive and bless us in their growth and 
bloom, that we have taken the hindrances out of 
their way. The awkwardness, the unloveliness of 
our neighbor offends us, obtrudes itself upon us, be- 
comes like the irritating buzz of gnats to us, till we 
ourselves are untuned and give back the discordant 
notes that have put us out of harmony. But it isin 
the power of our thought to close our ears to discord, 
to keep our eyes fixed steadfastly upon that which 
is lovely, toward which we ourselves would grow. 
When evil or disturbing thoughts arise in our minds 
we can bring our will to bear upon them and turn 
away from them to that which is good and helpful. 

I have not learned how much it is in the power 
of thought to heal the diseases of the body, but it 
cannot be doubted that evil, discordant thought is 
poison to the body as to the soul, unnerving it, de- 
pressing its vital forces, and so creating disease ; nor 
can we doubt that harmonious thought, that gladness 
in the soul may keep the nerves in tune, and vitalize 
the whole physical structure. 

When we look over the great broad world there is 
much to disturb our serenity of thought, there are 
problems of human woe and wrong that are past our 
solving; but for all these things, we have done the 
best that we can, when we have striven to make our 
own lives, insignificant though they seem, centers of 
gladness and harmony. And so, if there be one 
among you who is led by this hour’s thought to study 
how to be glad, and how to seek the “ peace that 
passeth understanding,” then this will have proved a 
golden message. 

And I will leave with you these words of a poet: 

“ Take joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her ; 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad ; 

Joy is the grace we say to God.” 


You find yourself refreshed by the presence of 
cheerful people; why not make an earnest effort to 


confer that pleasure upon others? You will find 
half the battle is gained if you never allow yourself 


| to say anything gloomy.—Lydia Maria Child. 
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constantly on the increase 
coming to rely more and more upon the Divine Source 
of all strength and wisdom for guidance. 

“ From reports received we find that nearly all 
Frat-day school children, as well as adults, attend 
regularly our meetings for worship, and that teachers 
are giving attention to that matter too. 

“ Bince last Yearly Meeting al! of our schools have 
been sustained. In most instances reports say those 
engaged therein are encouraged. In the aggregate 
our schools show an increase of 166 scholars over last 
report, while only one or two show a decrease, attrib- 
utable mainly to force of circamstances but not to any 
lack of interest in them. 

“ Nine schools meet before and sixteen after meet- 
ings. All schools except one meet every First-day 
during their terms. Some vacate in summer time, 
others in winter. 

“ Tn addition to Lesson Leaves, the Discipline, and 
the Bible are books usually taught, though many 
books of reference are also used by our teachers.” 

The Committee appointed two years ago to assist 
Friends in obtaining homes, when in attendance 
upon the Yearly Meeting, made a report, that being 
without funds during the past year, and the neces- 
sity for such a committee having apparently passed 
away, they desired a release; which was agreed to. 

The committee to visit Subordinate Meetings and 
to encourage Friends to greater faithfulness in their 
religious duties, made the following report : 

The Committee appointed last year to visit Subordi- 
nate Meetings, and encourage Friends to greater faithful- 
ness in their religious duties as way opens, reports : 

That but little organized work has been entered upon 
during the past year. It has not seemed practicable to 
lay out plans involving much travel, owing to the inabil- 
ity of most of our members to leave their homes or incur 
the expense incident to visiting our widely separated 
branches. But if it is considered practicable for the 
yearly meeting to reénter upon the labor contemplated in 
the minute of our appointment, we see throughout 
all of our branches, channels for usefulness, and works 
productive of abundant fruitage. A few of our number, 
however, have gone out in labors of Jove for the truth, to 
distant members of our Society in the discharge of their 
duty. 

Feeling our inability to meet the want that still exists 
of more intercourse amongst our members, the Committee 
have endeavored to stir up more interest in many of our 
meetings by encouraging the formation of Friends’ Circles, 
for the promotion of social and spiritual growth, and ‘a 
more intelligent understanding of our principles. 

The benefit derived from this course of action is at- 
tested by an increase of interest in the Society, as mani- 
fested in several neighborhoods. 

In the desire for a proper discharge of the duty im- 
posed upon us, the isolated members have not been wholly 
forgotten in their lonely situations, nor the infirm in their 
afflictions. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

SENECA P. BROOMELL, 
ELIZABETH M. Koser. 

Upon the recommendation of Women’s Branch, 
this meeting decided to continue the committee dur- 
ing the ensuing year, for further, service, with a 
ecommendation to the quarterly meetings, to direct 


Teachers, we think, are ' 
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the monthly meetings—if way opens thereiur—v ap- 
point committees to cobperate with the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee. 

The committee to disburse the income arising 
from the Fair Hill Educational Fund, now presented 
the following report, which was read, viz: 

The Standing Committee to disburse the Income of the 
Fair Hill Fund, for educational purposes, report, that ow- 
ing to lessened resources, the work of the Committee has 
been chiefly confined to the payment of former promises 
made for aid. 

These obligations are now all satisfied, and also all new 
applications that have been made have been responded to, 
amounting in all to the sum of four hundred and thirty- 
two dollars and fifty cents (432.50), one hundred and fifty 
dollars of which are in orders, which did not reach the 
Treasurer in time to be included in his report. The Com- 
mittee is now ready to consider applications for the next 
year. 

By the death of James Smedley, of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting, there is a vacancy in the Committee. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee. 

Jos HIBBERD, Clerk for the day. 


The report was approved and the name of James 
Wood added to the committee,in lieu of that of 
James Smedley, deceased. 

Memorials of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting for 
Mary L. Roberts, and of Goose Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing for Hannah Jane Taylor, were read and ap- 
proved. The joint committee on Education presented 
a report, (which we shall print at length in a later 
issue). It was approved, and $200 appropriated to 
the use of the committee. 

The committee to audit the accounts of the Treas- 
urer reported them correct, with satisfactory vouchers 
for all disbursements. There was a balance in his 
hands of $1,077.49, (deposited in the Farmer’s and 
Planter’s Bank, Baltimore), belonging as follows: 
Fair Hill Fund, $510.52 ; Indian Fund, $251.57; Year- 
ly Meeting, $315.40. The committee recommended 
that $3,200 be raised for the use of the Meeting; the 
coming year, and that Elisha H. Walker be appointed 
Treasurer,—both of which the Meeting approved. 

[ Report Continued next Week.] 


LEARNING TO BE GLAD. 


Aw Appress To SwartaMoreE StupEnts, BY ELIZABETH 
PowE.t Bonn. 
Tuis silence, which may be golden in its opportuni- 
ties to many asoul, I would not break, did I not hope 
that a golden message has been committed to me for 
you; did I not hope that a word spoken now, may 
find lodgment in these young hearts and perhaps 
spring up in blessing all the rest of their lives. The 
word that I would speak to you is on learning to be 
glad. It may be a new thought to you that we can 
learn to be glad, that we may practice gladness as we 
would our elocution or gymnastic lesson. You may 
have been accustomed to think that gladness comes 
from without, that it is the sunny day that shines 
upon us; that it is the luxurious house that makes a 
happy place; that it is a satisfactory wardrobe that 
brings peace of mind; that it is the deposit in the 
bank that secures joy to us. It is true that all these 
things have to do with our gladness. It is true that 
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earth first with rosy light and thea with the warm 
golden sunshine, it is easier to be glad,—it seems a 
natural impulse to speak some special joyous greeting 
to our fellows; just as Lowell has written of June,— 
“ 'Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green and skies to be blue 
"Tis the nataral way of living.” 

And yet our hearta may be so darkened by our 
own unhappy conceptions and forebodings that sun- 
shine is quenched in the gloom. I know that the 
perfectly apppointed house with artistic upholstery 
and all beautiful belongings promises peace ; and yet 
one discordant soul in the “house beautiful” may 
make all its velvet and linen and polished woods, as 
dust and ashes. It isacomfortable thing to have a 
wardrobe to our mind that money cannot buy any 
coat or gown with magic to put joy intoa joyless 
heart. Ifthe heart be glad to begin with, then the 
sunny day, the beautiful house, the satisfying ward- 
robe, the favorable bank account, all these things 
conform to the oft repeated law “to him that hath 
shall be given” and add gladness to gladness. 

But how can we form the habit of gladness? 
First, perhaps of all, by cultivating a spirit of thank- 
fulness. We read in the beautiful story of “ Ramo- 
na” that it is the custom in some Mexican house- 
holds to greet the first beam of the morning sun with 
a glad hymn of thanksgiving. Our quieter, northern 
temperament may not prompt us to this outward ex- 
pression ; but it is good for our souls if the first beam 
of the morning finds us not indifferent to the daily 
coming of the blessed light,but sensitive to it as a mes- 
sage from God. It is good for our souls toaccept our 
daily bread as a gift straight from the hand each day 
of our Heavenly Father. It is good to speak within 
ourselves our thankfulness for the work of the day, 
the activities of body and mind. It is good to name 
our precious ones in the presence of the Lord. 
Every time we say in our hearts “I thank thee, Hea- 
venly Father,” we lift ourselves toward the region of 
perpetual gladness. 

We are used to the thought that our conduct has 
much to do with our joys. We have all learned to 
say ‘“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” We sing our evening hymn: 

“Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure ; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright ; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find a harvest-home of light.” 

Perhaps one of our earliest copy-book exercises 
was the familiar exhortation “ Be good, and you'll be 
happy,” which may have as much truth in its con- 
verse statement “ Be happy, and you'll be good.” 

Between conduct and thought there is close con- 
nection. 

Whether it be true or not that thought is the 
mightiest power in the universe, it cannot be doubted 
that our habit of thought has much to do with the 
gladness of life. Good George Herbert wrote: 

“The man that looks on glass 
On it may stay his eye, 
Or if he pleaseth, through it pass, 
And then the heaven espy.” 
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may easily come to be the habit of oar minds to aay 
our thought apoa the imperfections, the cradities 
that so often offend us. This is one of the special 
dangers of the young who have not yet had time to 
learn to 
“ Look largely, with lenient eyes 

Upon whateo beside us may creep and cling 

For the possible beauty that underlies 

The passing phase of the meanest thing.” 

When we have a garden plot to weed (and a good 
deal of life has to be given to weeding in some form 
or other) we can afflict ourselves at our task by count - 
ing the weeds, by groaning at their number and their 
size. But it is a better way for our souls to think, as 
we work, how clean and beautifal the garden plot 
will be when the task is over; how our roses and 
vines will thrive and bless us in their growth and 
bloom, that we have taken the hindrances out of 
their way. The awkwardness, the unloveliness of 
our neighbor offends us, obtrades itself upon us, be- 
comes like the irritating buzz of gnats to us, till we 
ourselves are untuned and give back the discordant 
notes that have put us out of harmony. But it is in 
the power of our thought to close our ears to discord, 
to keep our eyes fixed steadfastly upon that which 
is lovely, toward which we ourselves would grow. 
When evil or disturbing thoughts arise in our minds 
we can bring our will to bear upon them and turn 
away from them to that which is good and helpful. 

I have not learned how much it is in the power 
of thought to heal the diseases of the body, but it 
cannot be doubted that evil, discordant thought is 
poison to the body as to the soul, unnerving it, de- 
pressing its vital forces, and so creating disease ; nor 
can we doubt that harmonious thought, that gladness 
in the soul may keep the nerves in tune, and vitalize 
the whole physical structure. 

When we look over the great broad world there is 
much to disturb our serenity of thought, there are 
problems of human woe and wrong that are past our 
solving; but for all these things, we have done the 
best that we can, when we have striven to make our 
own lives, insignificant though they seem, centers of 
gladness and harmony. And so, if there be one 
among you who is led by this hour’s thought to study 
how to be glad, and how to seek the “ peace that 
passeth understanding,” then this will have proved a 
golden message. 

And I will leave with you these words of a poet: 

“Take joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her ; 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad ; 

Joy is the grace we say to God.” 


You find yourself refreshed by the presence of 
cheerful people; why not make an earnest effort to 
confer that pleasure upon others? You will find 
half the battle is gained if you never allow yourself 
to say anything gloomy.—Lydia Maria Child. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


REMARKS ON EDWARD GRUBB’S PAPER, 


Tue article by Edward Grubb, on the ministry, in 
your paper of Eleventh month 10th, is so clear, so 
deep and far-reaching that it awakens a lively desire 
in my spirit to endorse it as the truth. Especially 
does the witness within warmly respond to this “ur- 
gency” of which he speaks, that impels us to hand 
forth our spiritual exercises to the meeting; simply 
accepting this urgency as the divine call to service ; 
without waiting, like a rebellious child, for the “ Woe 
is me” to lash us into obedience. Then, after reliev- 
ing our spirit of its burden, without any anxiety 
whatever as to results, leave its acceptance or recog- 
nition with Him whose begetting it is. I was also 
much impressed with that important truth, that our 
exercises best meet the witness in others when they 
savor most of that which we have seen, tasted, and 
handled in our own experience; this gives the true 
vitality that opens the way for the reception of any 
truth. What comes in the life will reach the life. 
But what most rejoiced my soul in Edward Grubb’s 
excellent article was the point so seldom touched 
upon by Friends, that our spiritual openings may come 
to us at any and all times, and may be “ borne upon 
the mind during the week,” and, like the ripening 
fruit upon the tree, gradually mature; that they are 
not necessarily confined to the four walls of the meet- 
ing-house, and there have their birth, as is so often 
said, “‘ Since I took my seat in this meeting.” 

Wonderful spiritual illuminations often come to 
the dedicated mind as we lie upon our pillows. In 
the darkness, and in the silence of all flesh, the soul 
comes into very close communion with its Maker, 
and precious, clear openings of the truth present, 
sometimes for our own private use and strength, then 
again to be reépened in the meeting, with the urgent 
feeling that here and now is the time to hand this 
forth. We can set no bounds or limits to the in- 
spiration of the loving Father that, like the sunshine, 
is ever ready to pour itself into hearts that are open 
and receptive. Let me also call attention to one 
serious drawback to the ministry, not mentioned in 
the article of Edward Grubb. In the delivery of 
many otherwise powerful sermons, there is a painful 
weakness perceptible in the too frequent use of the 
personal pronouns, such as “I believe,” “I know,” 
“T think,” “I call you,” “I entreat you.” This oft- 
times unconscious repetition, weakens the effect upon 
the hearers, by an appearance of egotism, entirely 
inconsistent with the meek and lowly spirit of the 
Gospel. 

We are only poor, unworthy instruments through 
which the Holy Spirit operates, and self should be 
kept out of sight, and it willbe,as we become more 
and more humbled under a sense of our own short- 
comings, and God’s boundless love in calling and 
qualifying us to labor in his blessed service. 

May all who feel the call to testify in public ponder 
these things deeply; and in true humility of soul 
strive to make ourselves “worthy of the vocation 
whereunto we are called.” 


Anna M. Srarr. 
Richmond, Indiana. 
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YEARLY MEETING WORK FOR THE 
INDIANS. 
WE print below the reports of the Indian Committees 
of Indiana and Baltimore Yearly Meetings, presented 
at the recent sessions of these bodies. 
INDIANA Report. 


Since the meeting of this body a year ago but 
little apparently has been accomplished, yet the in- 
terest of the Society in the welfare of the Indian is 
not abated. Effective work has been performed by 
the Central Executive Committee of the Seven 
Yearly Meetings, although we have not a single tribe 
under our care. It has made frequent trips to Wash- 
ington City to consult with members of Congress, the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Indian Commis- 
sioner, regarding legislation affecting the Indians, 
and we trust it has been instrumental in at leastone 
case, viz: in preventing the passage of a very unjust 
bill relating to the Seneca Indians of New York. 

The Land in Severalty bill—a measure Friends 
have long advocated—has become a law, and its pas- 
sage opens the way for labor in securing its proper 
adjustment and the necessary preparation of the 
Indians for citizenship and for instruction in build- 
ing up and securing homes on the lands that now 
will become their own. 

Although Friends are not responsible for the con- 
duct of a single Agency, yet the Santee-Flandreaux 
and the Ponca tribes, which have been under the 
management of Friends for nearly eighteen years, 
are yet in charge of a Friend (Charles Hill) with 
his very efficient corps of assistants. The progress 
of the tribe in the arts of civilization is very gratify- 
ing. The men of the tribe are nearly all industrious, 
and many of them are skillful farmers. Their habits 
and morals are exceptionally good. But the women 
are not well advanced. They have not been taught 
the art of making home attractive and comfortable 
and healthful. 

We have labored to secure the appointment of a 
matron for this tribe at least. The commissioners 
told us last winter that they had no funds applicable 
to that purpose. We then asked the Seven Yearly 
Meetings to join in bearing the expense, but failed to 
get the consent of all. We reluctantly gave it up. 
We then prevailed on the Commissioner to recom- 
mend an appropriation of $750 each for five matrons 
—for as many tribes—and we worked to secure said 
appropriation with a fair prospect of success, but 
that success seems to be postponed. 

We have again earnestly set about to secure 
through the aid of the several yearly meetings the 
appointment of a matron for the Santees. Your 
committee favor the proposition, and ask that the 
Yearly Meeting allow us to draw upon its treasury 
for the necessary funds. It will probably cost us 
near $100. 

Ww. C. Srarr, Clerk. 


Battrmmore Report. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs has, during the 
past year, given attention to the subject under their 
care and has endeavored to close in with such op- 
portunities for usefulness as have been presented. 
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We find, however, that the field of philanthropic 
labor in this cause by the Society of Friends is nar- 
rowing year by year. There are several reasons for 
this. One is that other religious denominations have 
gone into the work so largely and have had such 
abundant means, that they have in a measure 
crowded out those who have not been able to bring 
such facilities to bear. Another reason is that those 
Indians in whom we have been especially interested 
and for whom we have been working more particu- 
larly, are themselves very nearly self-supporting, 
and so almost beyond the need of outside help. 

There is no ground for discouragement in this out- 
look, except in the fact that the Society of Friends 
is perbaps not contributing its full quota of useful- 
ness in a cause wherein it has been a pioneer. But 
the work is going on and great good is being done the 
Indians by the different religious denominations en- 
gaged in it. 

We think that the Indian question has reached 
that point where it is safe to assume that there is 
now no danger of the Indian degenerating, but, on 
the contrary, under such influences as at present sur- 
round him, he must advance. 

As was intimated in our last report, an effort was 
made by this Committee to unite with other yearly 
meetings in the appointment of a matron for the 
Santee Sioux, to instruct the women of that tribe in 
the art of housekeeping. 

Upto Fifth month last we had every reason to 
believe that the effort would be successful. All the 
yearly meetings but one had agreed to codperate with 
us, and we had assurance that that one would also 
join in the enterprise. From the many applicants 
who came forward to fill the position one was se- 
lected whom we feel assured was well qualified and 
who would have discharged the duties faithfully, 
and she was ready to go forward at once. At the last 
moment, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting declined to 
cooperate in the measure, and the subject was neces- 
sarily dropped. 

An effort was subsequently made to carry it 
through with the codperation of such meetings as 
would consent to join in the measure. Illinois Year- 
ly Meeting agreed to do so, provided not less than 
five meetings united. Ohio and Indiana, after con- 
sidering the matter at the recent sessions of their 
meetings, both declined, and Genesee has not been 
heard from. This state of affairs made it seem best 
to the Committee to abandon the effort for the pres- 
ent. 

We hope at the next session of Congress to obtain 
such legislation as will provide for the appointment 
of matrons in at least five of the Agencies, and we 
have reason to believe it can be done. 

A delegation from this Committee attended the 
last annual meeting of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners held in Washington City in First month last, 
and took part in the discussion of the Indian Ques- 
tion which was had at that time. It was a very sat- 
isfactory and profitable occasion. We met there 
many of the leading workers in the cause of Indian 
civilization and advancement from all parts of the 
country, and were pleased to find that the unceasing 





labor by Friends in behalf of the Indian was ac- 
knowledged and appreciated by these co-workers. 

Members of the Committee have made a number 
of visits to Washington during the past year to see 
the President, Secretary of the Interior, Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs,and members of Congress, 
on subjects connected with Indian work, and have 
endeavored toinfluence legislation in a direction that 
we thought favorable to the best interests of the In- 
dians. We have always been received by the officials 
at Washington with great cordiality, and our views 
in regard to the treatment of the Indian Question 
have been listened to with respect and generally ae- 
knowledged as correct. 

We have a copy of the Annual Report of Charles 
Hill, Agent at the Santee Agency in Nebraska, which 
is encouraging, and from which we make brief ex- 
tracts, 

‘‘At Santee Agency the Indians cultivated lands as fol- 
lows : 

Wheat, 1,162 acres. Oats, 792 acres. 

Corn, [a = Barley, i 

Flax, 196 “ Sorghum, 2 Co 

Potatoes, etc., 229. “ and Ploughed 210 “ 
Making 4,095 acres of land planted and ploughed during 
the past year. 

“The land was all prepared and planted in proper 
season, and with an energy that was very commend- 
able. The prompt and energetic manner in which 
they gather their ripe crops is very gratifying indeed. 
They never allow grain to become over-ripe unless it 
is unavoidable, always commencing preparation as 
soon as the fields begin to turn yellow, asking for ma- 
chines long before they are needed, and arranging 
which machines shall cut their grain in due season ; 
which action on their part greatly facilitates the work 
of preparing the harvesting machines. Indians are 
very careful of the machinery put into their hands, 
especially the reapers and mowers. 

“ Twenty-six dwelling houses have been built for 
the Indians the past year, all located on their farms, 
at a cost of $7,715.82—more than that number have 
been plastered, painted, and otherwise repaired, and 
11,100 rods of fence built, all this work being done 
by the Indians themselves. There are about 33 
skilled mechanics among the Indians under my 
charge, and they have earned during the year $6,033.- 
47, exclusive of outside jobs not reported. Except 
physician and clerk no white persons are employed 
at any of the Agencies under my charge. 

“A Temperance Society was organized at the San- 
tee Agency ; the idea originating among the Indians 
themselves, and composed wholly of Indians. They 
number twenty-nine members, who each wears a 
badge of white metal with the word “ Temperance ” 
engraved thereon. 

“T consider the Flandreaux homestead settlement 
a@ success, demonstrating that the Indians can go 
among white settlements and support themselves. 
Had they an equal chance they would have fully 
coped with the whites, but they have been a constant 
prey to the white man. Having fine lands, every de- 
vice known to sharpers was used to induce them to 
part with them, mortgaging being the most success- 
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ful, and was legal, as many of their lands were pat- 
ented before the restrictive law was enacted. White 
settlers generally help each other, but they are apt to 
consider the Indian their natural prey.” 

The Report also gives an account of the destruc- 
tion of the main building of the Government Indus- 
trial School at Santee. This loss would have been 
far more disastrous to the children than it was, had 
it not been for the energy and determination of the 
Agent, who by promptly availing himself of other 
contiguous buildings and fitting them- up hastily, 
managed to accommodate 69 of the children the bal- 
ance of the year. Plans were made at once for new 
buildings and forwarded to the Department, and the 
Agent is daily expecting an order for their erection. 


The Report of the Treasurer shows inter- 


est accrued on the Fund in ourcare, $296.47 
And Disbursements, 44.90 
Leavingabalanceof .... $251 57 


which the Committee will endeavor to use with judg- 
ment. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the Com- 
mittee. 
Jos. J. Janney, Clerk, 
Baltimore, Tenth month 31, 1888. 











From Young Friend’s Review, Eleventh month. 
SIGNS OF NEW LIFE. 


Ir we cannot, or if a Society cannot, in ordinary times, 
estimate its true bearing and influence on the world, 
it should not become impatient, and blindly judge 
that it is of no more use. We cannot see the tree 
grow, but we know by comparison that it has grown, 
that it grows. If we plant a seed we must not be 
over anxious and dig it up daily to see if it has 
started. Nature must have its course, its time. If 
we would have the seed to sprout, and the plant to 
grow, we must not disturb the laws of birth and 
growth. The seed needs earth, moistened by the 
rain and dews,and warmed by the vivifying sun- 
light. The plant needs more sunlight and rain and 
air. Not more necessary is it for a plant to obey the 
laws of growth, than for a Society, if it would fulfill 
its mission. 

We hear from our foremost members the encour- 
aging report of a reiiwaking within our borders. A 
new life is being infused from some source, and for 
some purpose. To what extent we do not know, we 
may not prophesy. Enough for us to find out our 
own part in the work, and finding out to act; for 
Society depends upon individuals,and its success upon 
individual faithfulness. Might we not, profitably, 
learn a lesson from the plant life? We must check 
our impatience, and keep our over anxiety from dis- 
turbing the laws of growth. “ Consider the lilies of 
field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin.” They do not fret and worry and get over 
anxious about their growth. They just simply drink 
in God’s sunlight and air and grow unconsciously un- 
til they open out their white lips in thankfulness for 
all. Position is everything to them. So is it with 
Society. But as Society depends upon its members 


for position, it is our duty to place it where it will 
drink in the sunlight of God’s love and the free air 
of his favor. Then will this reiwakening into new 
life continue and result in outward works that will 
diffuse an odor of sweetness over the earth like what 
comes to us from the glorious deeds of our brave and 
faithful ancestors. 

But Society, we said, depends upon individuals, 
Therefore we, the members, must get ourselves into 
the position and condition where we will be sur- 
rounded by God’s love and favor. This is the duty 
of every Christian. It is the law of spiritual growth. 
To live in the favor and love of God we must carry 
out his commands and do his will. Nothing but im- 
plicit obedience will bring us into the sunshine of 
his countenance. He has a work for each individual 
and for each Society. What that work is he will 
make known sufficiently clearly. I apprehend that no 
one can have a reasonable excuse for not knowing. 
With a fervent desire to know and with as fervent 
patience to limit the source of knowing to God’s own 
revealing-—the only true source—the simplest need 
not err. And by obedience they will move in his 
sunlight all the way; and be found unconsciously 
obeying the various laws of the bighest spiritual 
growth. And since Society is not only dependent 
upon individuals, but as it is expressly for the help 
and mutual benefit of individuals, we are serving it 
best when we are serving best our own souls. It re- 
sults in this—individual faithfulness—and if this 
were maintained throughout our Society, it need not 
point to the glorious deeds of our ancestors for an ex- 
cuse to exist, but would be continually developing 
outward living evidences that it is an important fac- 
tor in the course of the earth onward and upward to 
the higher, purer, and more perfect life. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 46. 
TWELFTH MONTH 2, 1888. 
Toric: TURNING AWAY FROM THE LIGHT. 


GoLpeN Text.—‘ Take heed, brethern, lest haply there shall be 
in any one of you an evil heart of unbelief.”"—Heb. 3: 12. 


ReaD Judges 2: 18-23. 
Tue death of Joshua occurred at the age of 110, and 
he was buried in the border of his inheritance in the 
tribe of Ephraim. After his decease the elders that 
outlived Joshua ruled, but when they were gathered 
to the fathers, and all the generation that had partici- 
pated in the conquest of the land had passed away, 
the people who succeeded them forsook the worship 
of the God of their fathers, and joined in the service 
of the Canaanites to worship after their way. This 
brought trouble upon them, and they were not able 
to stand before their enemies. They were greatly 
distressed, and when Judges were raised up, and 
through their wise counsels, the people were delivered 
from their spoilers, yet did they not return to the 
God of their fathers, but turned quickly from his 
law and gave themselves up to follow the ways of 
those whom they had subdued. It is when the 
Israelites are in this condition as a nation that our 
lesson is dated. It is but a continuation of the same 


sad story of declension and going back to the idola- 
trous usages from which they had been delivered. In 
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the peace which followed the settlement of the tribes 
in their several apportionments, they had found it 
easier to adopt the habits of life of the remnants of 
the former possessors of the land who were permitted 
to remain, than to observe the strict laws instituted 
by Moses, which, in their sanitary measures, and 
their strict requirements in regard to food and clean- 
liness and social ethics, were far in advance of any 
of the nations of antiquity. The observance of these 
regulations was a religious duty ; they came to the 
people as given by Divine direction, and were wise 
and wholesome laws, the observance of which would 
insure them freedom from disease and a just admin- 
istration of the laws of equity between man and man. 

And when the Lord raised them up Judges. We may 
infer from this that the Judges who ruled over the 
people in this time of degeneracy were true men, 
having the Divine favor, and that during the lifetime 
of a Judge some semblance of authority was main- 
tained. How these Judges were appointed we have 
no means of knowing. They were temporary and 
special deliverers, called by God to rescue the Israel- 
ites from their oppressors, and not supreme magis- 
trates as were Moses and Joshua. 

The period covered by the rule of the Judges is 
variously estimated. It could not have been much 
less than 300 years, and by some it is reckoned to 
have been a little more than 400 years. It seems safer 
not to attempt to settle the question. 

The lesson for us to gain from this study is fidelity 
to the Divine will as it is revealed to us. Every de- 
viation from this standard makes the path of wrong- 
doing easier than it was before. The promise that 
the light of Divine truth, if followed, will lead us 
into all truth, is as effective now as it was when first 
promulgated. 


In the parable of the Prodigal Son, Jesus repre- 
sents the Divine Father by the type of a buman 
father of wonderful tenderness, whose heart was 
moved with compassion as he beheld his repentant 
child, so that he “ran and fell on his neck and kissed 


him.” So too in the parables of the lost sheep, or 
the lost piece of silver, he represents the “ jov in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.” In all his teachings Jesus ever brought 
prominently into view the undeviating care and in- 
finite love of our Heavenly Father of those that have 
gone astray—Divine forgiveness is unbounded— 
Divine love bas a breadth and depth not to be con- 
ceived by human understanding. It is seeking always 
to bless, always to restore. “Why callst thou me 
good,” says Jesus, “there is none good but one, that 
is God.” Hath an earthly parent thougbt, care, af- 
fection for an erring child? Our Divine Father hath 
infinitely greater. “His sun shines and his rain falls 
on the evil and good, the grateful and the unthank- 
ful.” Yet how great is the difference between the 
evil and the good, between the grateful and the un- 
thankful! Both classes surrounded with God’s in- 
finite tenderness and love and care, yet is the life of 
one filled with the sunlight of contentment and peace 
and joy, the other with the darkness of sorrow, re- 
morse, and despair ! 
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Can we not, by the aid of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, discern the reason for this difference of 
experience. Those who have left the Father’s house, 
those who have separated themselves from his pres- 
ence, those who have turned away from the Light, are 
they that dwell in darkness and in the wretchedness 
of sin. 

Experience proves this to be true as every rational 
being knows, for well does every human heart real- 
ize the verity of the promise: “Cease to do evil, 
learn to do well; though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” 

Down through the ages has come this message of 
tenderness and pity to the disobedient, saying to him 
that Heaven is close at hand if he will but turn from 
his evil ways and accept the Father’s love. 

The “ Light within” is never quenched, but the 
wanderer may turn from it and be clouded by the 
shadow he has thus cast over his own soul. “The 
light shineth in the darkness” though “the darkness 
apprehendeth it not.” 


MORAL SUASION. 

We do not believe that moral suasion has been a 
failure; it has been a success. Great progress has 
been made in the temperance cause, great advance in 
temperance sentiment, since Bolingbroke spent 
whole nights in debauchery, and Robert Walpole 
was urged on to intoxication by his own father; 
since retailers of gin in the streets of London hung 
out signs announcing that their customers could be 
made drunk for a penny, and dead drunk for a 
twopence, with straw to lie on for nothing; since in 
New England all stores kept New England rum, and 
gave a drink to every considerable trader; since at 
Congregational ordinations the minister’s sideboard 
was covered with decanters, and according to the 
graphic description of Dr. Lyman Beecher, “ with 
the spilling of water and sugar and liquor looked 
and smelt like the bar of a very active grog-shop ;” 
since, in Virginia, a quart of toddy was the cus- 
tomary ration for each guest’s supper, and Sunday 
afternoon was often spent by the best gentlemen in 
a drunken sleep under the dinner-table: 

The temperance cause has made great progress 
within the last hundred years, and that in spite of 
the immigration of beer drinking Germans, wine- 
drinking Italians, and whisky-drinking Irishmen. 
And that it has made such progress is due primarily 
not to political parties or new methods in legislation, 
but to lecturers such as Mr. Gough and preachers 
such as Dr. Lyman Beecher, and to the example of 
men and women whose social influence has made 
temperance reputable and drunkenness a disgrace. 
There is one village in this State, in a town where 
licenses are granted, in which there is no liquor shop, 
and no liquor is obtainable, even at the hotels or 
summer boarding-houses, simply because for twenty 
years a weekly temperance prayer-meeting has been 
maintained and a temperance sentiment developed 
so strong that even greed and appetite cannot, com- 
bined, resist it.—Christian Union. 
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AGREEING TO DIFFER. 


Very few, comparatively speaking, see things from 
the same point of observation, and those who stand 
upon the same level have their individual attention 
directed more immediately to the objects that pre- 
sent the greatest attractions for themselves. We have 
all recognized this, as we have stood with others, ad- 
miring a beautiful landscape; the clouds moving in 
majestic grandeur, the undulations of hill and valley; 
the verdure of field and meadow, the pebbly brook or 
quiet lake or the wide river,—the little “sights and 
sounds” that charm the eye or delight the ear, all 
these have their admirers, each of whom sees some 
peculiar charm in the diversified scenery that is 
spread out before him, not one perhaps taking all in, 
with the keen delight that the single object of at- 
traction gives. 

It is the same with what we read and what is 
spoken, and the broader and fuller the speech or the 
writing, the greater number of points will there be 
presented. In our eagerness to appropriate and 
make our own that which harmonizes with our line 
of thought we sometimes fail to see the modifying 
clause that is essential to the proper rendering of the 
words of the writer or speaker. 

It is in this many-sided peculiarity of the human 
mind that our differences in regard to the same thing 
or subject, have their origin, and this should be 
looked upon as a wise provision for that intellectual 
stimulus which is the great factor in the develop- 
ment of the mind. In recognizing this diversity, we 
accord to each the right of private judgment. Were 
it not that by common consent certain lines of action 
are pronounced right, and their opposites wrong, we 
might find ourselves, socially, in the same unsettled 
condition that the world of thought in matters relat- 
ing to dogma and confessions of faith, presents at the 
present time. If common consent would do as much 
for these as it has done for the moral life of en- 
lightened communities, what an immense gain it 
would be to the Christian church. There are as 


clearly marked lines of thought concerning the Crea- 
tor and Upholder of the universe, and our relations 
to him as those which regulate our intercourse in 
the ordinary transactions of business and social life. 





Accepting these as the basis of the christian faith, 
and in the spirit that “thinketh no evil,” agreeing 
to stand together on common ground as the children 
of a common Father, the sectarian peculiarities that 
now divide us, would represent only separate 
households, in which the individuals composing 
the family worked together in their own way to ad- 
vance the best welfare of their own members and 
carry out the Divine purposes, as understood and ac- 
cepted by them. The differences would be no bar to 
fellowship; rather would they represent different 
lines of labor, essential to the true knowledge of God 
and the increase of that knowledge among mankind. 








MARRIAGES. 


FORD—EVANS.—Eleventh month 14th, 1888, in Phila- 
delphia, by Friends’ ceremony, in presence of Mayor Fit- 
ler, Charles W. Ford, of Fisher's, Ontario county, N. Y., to 
Hanna A., daughter of Joshua R. and E. Lizzie Evans, of 
Hartford, N. J. 

LYND—SMEDLEY.—Eleventh month 14th, 1888, at 
the residence of Charles M. Swain, brother-in-law of the 
bride, by Friends’ ceremony, James F. Lynd, son of the 
late Judge James and Margaret H. Lynd, and Anna F., 
daughter of Sarah A., and the late Nathan Smedley. 


DEATHS. 


BARTRAM.—Eleventh month llth, 1888, Isaac Bar- 
tram, aged 56 years, son of Elizabeth Bartram, of Darby, 
Pa. 

BOWNE.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Isaac F. 
Wood, Rahway, N. J., Second-day, Eleventh month 12th, 
1888, Emily Louisa, widow of Richard Hartshorne Bowne, 
of New York city, and daughter of the late Thomas Cock, 
M. D., in the 74th year of her age. 

BUNTING.—On the morning of Eleventh month 16th, 
1888, at her residence in West Philadelphia, Mary, daugh- 
ter of the late Philip Syng and Elizabeth Bunting, in her 
85th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green street, Philadelphia. 

COMLY.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 12th, 1888, 
Seth I. Comly, aged 73 years. 

JOGGER.—On Second-day afternoon, 11th mo. 5th, 1888, 
at her residence, Great Neck, Long Island, Sarah E., widow 
of the late John Jogger, in the 79th year of her age. 

LIVEZEY.—In Abington, Montgomery county, Pa., 
Eleventh month 13th, 1888, Anthony Livezey, in his 79th 
year; an esteemed elder of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

MILLER.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Samuel 
C. Bunting, West Philadelphia, on the morning of Elev- 
enth month 12th, 1888, Charles P. Miller, Sr., in his 73d 
year, son of the late Daniel L. and Hannah Miller. 

WILLIAMSON.—At Waynesville, Ohio, Tenth mo. 13th, 
1888, Miriam Peirce Williamson, in the 67th year of her age. 
She was the mother of six children all of whom lived to 
the age of maturity, yet while she bore a large share of 
the household duties and cares, she had for thirty-five 
years practiced healing the sick. 

She was engaged in active duties till within two hours 
of her death, which was sudden and unexpected. She 
leaves many warm friends to mourn her loss, besides the 
afflicted ones who were looking to her for relief. 

E. B. M. 
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Paut’s Ipgat Caurca anp Peorits. A Popular Com- 
mentary,with a Series of Forty Sermonettes on the 
First Epistle of Paul to Timothy. By Alfred 
Rowland, LLB., B.A., London University. Ameri- 
can Publisher, E. 8. Treat, 771 Broadway, New 
York. 

Tuis work is a recent contribution to religious litera- 

ture, and must prove a valuable aid in the study of 

the earliest history of the Church. The two Epistles 
of Paul to Timothy are justly regarded as a rich 
mine of instruction to the Gospel minister, and un- 
like much that was written centuries ago, as applica- 
ble to the times in which we are now living, as tothe 
ministry in the first century of the Christian Church, 

This may be regarded as entitling these Epistles to 

rank among the inspired writings of the “ chosen” 

ones, whose words are for all time. 

There is a largeness of scope that takes in condi- 
tions, not as they appear through the narrow 
vision of prejudice or one-sidedness, but as seen from 
the broad compass of a mind capable of grasping the 
length and breadth, the height, and the depth of 
his subject and to comprehend its fullness and sig- 
nificance. 

Of his purpose in writing, the author says in the 
preface, “ I have attempted to give my readers a pop- 
ular exposition of asingularly interesting Epistle. 

P It is my hope and prayer that, while the 
thoughtful reader may find here some guidance 
amidst the difficulties and controversies of the pres- 
ent day, the homilies may not be without value to 
those whom God has appointed to be the religious 
teachers of their age, whether in the pulpit, in the 
class, or in the home.” 

These homilies follow the Expository notes and are 
brief discourses in which the important points in each 
chapter are considered and briefly commented upon. 

The Expository notes take up every verse in each 
of the six chapters into which the Epistle is divided 
and give valuable information as to the literal mean- 
ing of the language used, and of. the words and 
phrases common to the age, and to the people among 
whom Timothy was called to labor. The text of the 
Revised Version has been followed, it being so “ uni- 
versally recognized as a valuable result of modern 
scholarship.” 

We regard the book as of more than ordinary value 
to the earnest inquirer who, not himself acquainted 
with the language in which the New Testament was 
written is most desirous to get at the true meaning of 
what he reads, and no one who reads attentively can 
fail to discover the deep spiritual earnestness that 
breathes through every page. The Sermonettes are 
models of terse and simple language that commend 
them to every class of readers. Those on the first 
chapter are ten in number, and treat of “ Paul’s claim 
to Authority,” of “ Timothy’s Charge and Warning,” 
and “The Summons to Service.” Of the subjects that 
form the basis of those on the second chapter the 
two that relate to “The Position of Woman” and 
her “ True Dignity,” are very instructive, throwing 
much light upon the social condition of woman in 
the Grecian Cities of Asia and especially at Ephesus, 
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where Timothy was called to labor. “ The Atone- 
ment” is also considered, and while it is viewed from 
the standpoint of a vicarious sacrifice, it is moderate 
in tone and divested of many of the objectionable 
expressions that are found in the extreme orthodox 
views, so called. There is one statement our author 
makes on page 104 that invites criticism. He has 
tenderly and convincingly portrayed the unsparing 
love of our Heavenly Father, and passing from this 
to the Godward side of the Atonement, hesays: “ It 
is as important as it is mysterious but it is not to be 
insisted upon as if it were all. The Scriptures assert 
again and again in types and in texts that it is in 
virtue of the death of Christ that God can justly for- 
give; that except for his sacrifice the Divine love 
could not reach us; that by Him satisfaction was 
made to the law of God and that pardon was not, and 
could not be a bare act of grace. All who accept that 
assurance and turn in penitence and confidence to 
God, are at once fully and freely forgiven.” 

He continues, “These statements are beyond proof. 
They concern a sphere of existence about which we 
absolutely know nothing except what is revealed in 
scripture. They have to do with the relations be- 
tween the Eternal Father and the Only Begotten 
Son, about which the wisest of us are profoundly ig- 
norant.” 

Toe candor of this almission leads to the in- 
quiry, Why attempt to elaborate precise doctrines 
concerning these relations about which we know 
nothing except what is found in the Scriptures ? 
And why should we be asked to accept as final what 
was written two, three and four thousand years ago 
by men having no nearer access to the Divine Father 
than those now living? If their declarations do not 
meet the witness for truth in our own souls, why 
should we be adjudged guilty? What said the 
Christ, he in whom the fullness of the Spirit which is 
the “ Only Begotten Son” dwelt, “without measure ?” 
What was his testimony on the subject of forgive- 
ness? Hear him in the parable of the prodigal: 
“While he was yet afar off his father saw him and 
had compassion on him!” This is the testimony 
that commends itself to the highest and best within 
us as to the relationship between our Father in 
heaven and his repentant children. 

There are four sermons on the third chapter. The 
first is a faithful delineation of “ The Ideal Minister,” 
that might be read with profit by everyone who is 
called of God to minister in holy things. On the 
fourth chapter there are also four discourses, one of 
which deals with the “ Characteristics of the Chris- 
tian Teacher.” There are six on the fifth chapter, 
that treat of ‘‘ Home Responsibility,” of “ Charity,” 
of “ Duties toward the Ministry,” etc. The sixth 
and last chapter has eleven—mostly brief and very 
earnest exhortations to the observance of the duties 
that our Christian profession calls far. 

There is very little to be found in all these short 
discourses to which exception is likely to be taken, 
save in that which relates to the Atonement, and as 
has been before stated, the arguments advanced are 
very moderate, and without the extreme insistance 


; th t usually marks the presentation of that subject. 
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Sees 


The book can be had at Friends’ Bookstore, 15th 
and Race streets, Philadelphia. (Price $1.50.) 
L. J. R. 


A book relating to old experiences at Westtown 
Boarding School, and bearing the title “Old West- 
town,” is about to be issued by Ferris Bros., (6th and 
Arch Sts.), Philadelphia. The prospectus states that 
“the entire collection is contributed and edited, and 
the illustrations drawn, by old Westtown scholars 
and teachers.” The book is to be sold by subscrip- 
tion, and orders received before the end of the pres- 
ent month will be ata rate somewhat reduced.— 
Ferris Brothers also announce the intended issue of 
“Friends’ Calendar for 1889. 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

NINE PARTNERS HALF YEAR MEETING. 
Pursuant to adjournment the Meeting for Ministers 
and Elders convened, a small number being present. 
No Friends with minutes were in attendance. Some 
being prevented by indisposition, while the morning 
being rainy deterred others. The usual reports were 
read, as received from the preparative meetings, the 
answers showing no breach of harmony and love, 
since last report. 

On First-day morning the clouds had disappeared, 
the bright sun appearing instead. At the 11th hour 
Friends again met in goodly numbers, and were 
favored with the acceptable company of Samuel B. 
Hainesand Elias H. Underhill, members of New York 
Monthly Meeting. The former first addressed the 
meeting after a commendable silence, in his usual lov- 
ing and entreating manner, drawing all hearts in close 
communion to the swift witness for Truth within our 
own souls. His concluding remarks were of an im- 
pressive character, impressing the feeling that we 
were drawn together with one accord, in the same 
place, and over all was our Heavenly Father's love. 
After a brief pause Elias Underhill addressed the 
meeting to our edification. S.N. Smith also minis- 
tered to good satisfaction producing the feeling that 
we had been fed from the same bounteous table, sup- 
plied by the “ Master of all rightly gathered assem- 
blies, where none may go empty away.” 

Second-day, 5th of Eleventh month, the meeting 
assembled for executive business and worship, in 
joint session, agreeably to the decision reached at our 
last session in Fifth month. After a time of silence, 
the audience was addressed by Elias Underhill and 
S. N. Smith with words of cheer and encouragement 
for renewed dedication of heart and purpose. The 
opening minute was read by the clerk, the clerk of 
Women’s Branch being also present at the table. The 
representatives were all in attendance. We felt some 
anxiety as we began, it being a new experience, that 
of joint session, but with a hope that the service 
might be rendered with satisfaction to the meeting,— 
it also being the close of the present appointment of 
clerks. The representatives being called, informed 
they were united in renominating the present clerks 
to the service, which the meeting approved. 

The answers to the usual five queries reported few 
deficiencies,—only one case where intoxicants were 


used unnecessarily. Some pertinent advice was given 
in regard to the first query. Extracts wereread from 
Women’s Branch of our late Yearly Meeting, causing 
a feeling of solemnity to spread over all, under which 
the meeting closed. 

J.C. H. 


SOCIAL RECEPTIONS AT RACE STREET. 

Tue Friends of Race Street Meeting, Philadelphia, 
have a very pleasant and satisfactory way of becom- 
ing better acquainted with each other and increasing 
the interest in their meeting. For two or perhaps 
three years they have held during the fall and winter 
months social receptions, occurring about once a 
month, at which, by special invitation issued by a 
committee which has the matter in charge, members 
of that meeting and others are invited to be present. 
The large Library room is well adapted to the pur- 
pose, and was prettily decorated with flowers on the 
occasion of the first reiinion for the season, given on 
Sixth-day evening last, from 7.30 to 9.30 o’clock. Al- 
though the evening was quite unfavorable, a large 
company gathered, and the occasion was one of great 
enjoyment, young and old sharing together the pleas- 
ant intercourse it afforded. 

Four generations were represented in the gather- 
ing, and no one added more to the social interest of 
the occasion than our beloved friend,Catharine Laing, 
now in her 92d year, yet bright and entertaining as 
if still in her youth. 

The Committee of Arrangements purpose to ex- 
tend the invitations to members of the three monthly 
meetings in this city, with the hope that the social 
intercourse among all the Friends of our city and its 
outlying districts may be promoted by such inter- 
mingling. R. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISITING IN ST. LOUIS. 


I err Kansas City on election day. Some of my 
friends thought it would be better to defer starting 
for a day or two, but I found no inconvenience in 
travel. S. W. Coates kindly saw me comfortably 
fixed on the train. Going on the 9th street cable 
car I had an opportunity to see the steepest line in 
the city, which in the distance lo oked almost per- 
pendicular. It isa great comfort to have the horses 
released from such a slavish life. It seemed strange 
to see buildings far above us as we left the city. 
Some standing on the edge of deep cuts, which rail- 
roads and other works had necessitated. 

A few miles on our way we came to a number of 
large oblong formations of stone, resembling a 
sarcophagus, or at least reminding one of such a 
structure, and also of the beauty and variety seen in 
the Garden of the Gods. There is some very fine 
farming land in Missouri and the wheat looked well. 
The land was less rolling as we proceeded. We 
crossed the Missouri river at Glasgow. It was quite 


refreshing after experiencing the scarcity of water in 
some of the Western States to see so many ponds or 
lakes, and frequently to cross large streams. The 
land grew rougher about Bowling Green, and some 
quite mountainous peaks reminded me of the majestic 
slopes left far behind. We crossed the Mississippi 
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river at Louisiana; the noble stream is very wide at 
this place, and high rocky bluffs arose to the south, 
A small growth of trees, a species of willow, were 
still green; the sun shining upon them and the river 
added to the beauty of the scene. Some lingering 
autumnal tints skirted the woodland, reminding one 
of the rich variety of eastern foliage we had missed 
this season. I did not see many fine building in the 
railroad towns we passed through in Missouri, and 
missed the tasteful, commodious school buildings so 
prominent in some of the Western States. May 
virtue and true prosperity characterize more and 
more its growth in the future as in all our wide do- 
main. Journeying by the way I have been led to 
reflect upon the great responsibility of wealth. We 
do not always sympathize as we should with the 
trials and difficulties attendant thereon,—might we 
not add the temptations, as well? It requires judg- 
ment to decide in the bestowal of gifts,—how rightly 
to dispense, and when to withhold,--and these are 
so frequently appealed to, and sometimes deceived, 
that in the desire for judicious direction there may 
in some instances be a withholding which tendeth to 
poverty of spirit at least. But on the other hand, 
what cause for encouragement and thankfulness in 
the wise distribution of earthly possessions ;—the 
warm heart, the open palm and purse, ready to con- 
tribute to the help and comfort of those less fortun- 
ately circumstanced in life, and also for the best in- 
terests of the community. We know that the truest 


help is of a character which leads to self-helpfulness. 
And in all material aid this should ever be kept in 


view, giving of the very best we have from the treas- 
ury of love, appreciative sympathy, and wise counsel. 


We had now passed the boundary line of Missouri 
and Illinois. We crossed the Illinois River at Pearl, 
and soon after enjoyed the splendor of a bright sun- 
set, the new moon arched in the blue above, and the 
evening planets one by one lending their presence to 
enhance the scene. Then when the lamps were 
lighted, and the outward glory could no longer be 
enjoyed, we could but catch snatches of conversation 
around regarding the national interests of the day, 
all so far as heard confident of the continuance of 
the present administration,—on their way to the 
great city to join with comrades in rejoicing. How- 
ever it might terminate there was the arising of de- 
sire that we’ might grow as a people less partisan in 
spirit,—more truly patriotic.—that the best interests 
of our country should ever be prominent, and its 
government so conducted that the purest minds 
might not hesitate in participating, on a basis of con- 
tributing to the general good. For is it not true now 
as ever that “righteousness exalteth a nation, but 
sin is a reproach to any people.” On arriving in St. 
Louis after 7 p. m., I was met by sister Mary P. Wil- 
son and her daughter Alice W. Good, and felt truly at 
home under their hospitable roof. The rain which 
followed for several days made it a delightful season 
of rest. 

The city has grown wonderfully since my last 
visit in 1879. We took a drive to Forest Park, which 
is a beautiful place containing 1,300 acres with a com- 
manding view of Cabanne and other suburban places- 


There is not the display of flowers found in some 
parks, but the trees and lakes are very fine, afford- 
ing a pleasant resort in the heated season. We rode 
through Lindell and Washington avenues, also Van- 
deventer Place, seeing many fine residences, mostly 
separate buildings, with handsome grounds, beds 
of geraniums and other flowers blooming as fresh as 
ever, not having had any frost, which had blighted 
vegetation weeks ago in other localities. When 
in Iowal met with friends who wished me to see 
while here Anne Phillips Neare, daughter of 
Isaac Phillips, whose residence, when living, was in 
the neighborhood of Parkesburg. She and husband, 
Alexander, are members of Orthodox Friends, and 
formerly lived in Cincinnati, but for several years 
have resided in St. Louis. I had a most delightful 
visit in their home on Locust St., finding her related 
to my relatives here through the Jacksons. They 
were glad to meet with Friends, feeling so isolated, 
though often attending the Methodist Church, but 
still having a yearning for the old associations and 
privileges of religious organization. After a few 
days spent with J. M. and A. W. Good, I came to the 
home of another niece, Rachel W. Sterens, on the 
south side, close to Lafayette Park, which though 
comparatively small is a very attractive place. 
Much labor has been bestowed to render it rural and 
artistic; grottoes and rustic bridges across streams, 
with vine-clad rocks conduce to its picturesque ap- 
pearance. And noble trees afford shade for visitors, 
supplying in a measure the need, which those reared 
amid the grandeur of the woodlands must ever feel. 
Flowers are still blooming, and while many have 
faded, they bespeak the beauty and fragrance which 
have been. I met with John C. Learned and wife, 
who are still earnest in good works, contributing 
their share towards the better condition and enlight- 
enment of the people. 
i, Bk. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MARRIAGE. 

God is thy law, thou mine, to know no more 

Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise. 
Tuvs does Eve speak to Adam, in the Garden of 
Eden, in Milton’s poem of “ Paradise Lost.” John 
Milton and George Fox were both living in England 
at one time. They were contemporaries from 1624 
to 1674. Very different, however, were the teach- 
ings of George Fox, who recognized the spiritual 
equality of woman. And very different is the spirit 
of our Discipline on the subject of marriage from the 
practice of the churches generally. The promises of the 
bride and groom are identical in our Discipline ; but in 
the Roman Catholic, the Episcopal, and other church- 
es, the wife promises “ to obey” the husband. A mem- 
ber of one of the latter once told me that in their 
church persons are sometimes married with the ring, 
in the Episcopal manner. “And does the wife prom- 
ise to obey?” Iasked. “She nods her head,” was 
the substance of the answer. 

In my album, Lucretia Mott wrote a favorite sen- 
timent of hers: “ The independence of the husband 
and wife should be equal, their dependence mutual, 








and their obligations reciprocal,” and beneath this 
her husband placed his name, James Mott. They 
were married when he was almost twenty-three 
and she eighteen. Soon after the death of a beloved 
little boy, she began to speak in religious meetings, 
at the age it seems, of about twenty-four. After the 
last war with England, her husband being in some 
trouble about business, she began to teach school. 
She and oneof her cousins were quite successful, but 
she ceased to teach within a year, shortly before the 
birth of her second daughter. 

James Mott was a dignified and quiet man,—and 
Friends have not been given to strong protestations, 
80 that some of his expressions are the more remarka- 
ble. Thus,in 1853, he wrote to Lucy Stone: “ The 
money that 8. J. May is out of pocket for printing 
tracts will be paid to him out of the proceeds of the 
lecture at Cincinnati, and the balance handed to 
thee when thou comes to Philadelphia, so says the 
best woman I know in this world.” Earlier, in 1843, 
speaking of the pro-slavery spirit, he says: “Some 
hard things have been said about one who is dearer 
to me than life; but she heeds them not, nor turns 
aside from the outward path of duty and labor.” 

On her part, Lucretia writes to him on his 6lst 
birth-day, he being away from home: “ Fourth-day, 
my dear husband’s birth-day, would that we could 
pass it together! Forty years that we have 
loved each other with perfect love.” And again James 
writes concerning marriage: “I have lived in that 
state for more than forty years, and it has been one 
of harmony and love, though we have had our trials 
and difficulties in life. As age advances, our love, if 
possible, increases.” 

How far our dear friend James was from feeling 
jealousy of his wife’s talent and of the attention be- 
stowed on her is shown by a little anecdote that I 
remember reading, told by Robert Collyer, who lived 
for some time in their neighborhood. . They had a 
pleasant country home at Chelten Hills, about eight 
miles from the city. Robert was walking by one 
day and our friend James was in the front grounds 
and was laughing and smiling. He told Robert what 
amused him. Some persons had passed and one 
said, “ There is Lucretia Mott’s husband.” He knew 
his own worth; he may have reverenced her gift. 

Thus we have eeen what a marriage can be, sol- 
emnized by such a mutual contract. The preserva- 
tion of our simple ceremony of marriage is greatly in 
the power of women Friends. As it is the custom for 
the bride to choose how she will be married, our 
young women can do much. Those who would 
rather marry those whom they love while in their 
youth, without waiting for increased means, will no- 
tice that a simple marriage by the ceremony of 
Friends is less costly than the pomp and circum- 
stance of a “fashionable” wedding. A Friend whom 
I lately met at Girard Avenue meeting told me of a 
church wedding where the groom paid thirty dollars 
for the playing for a few minutes of a “ wedding 
march,” and he was a man of moderate means. Is 
this the way to begin aunion which may last for half 
a century, and to be able to say, “As age advances, 
our love, if possible, increases ?” G. 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH RELATIONS. 


(The following letter was sent, some weeks ago, to the Herald 
of Peace, London, by its writer ] 


To the Editor of the Hzraup or Peace; 
Esteemed Friend : 


ReapinG, from mouth to month, with sympathy for 
the cause of Arbitration and Pacification, the con- 
tents of your journal, I am frequently struck with 
what impresses me as a want of intelligent compre- 
hension of the attitude of Americans,—a large major- 
ity, at least, of those in the Northern States,—toward 
England and the English people. Thus, I may in- 
stance in the issue for Ninth month an extract from 
the London Globe on the rejection by the United 
States Senate of the recently negotiated “ Fisheries 
Treaty.” The article has the tone,—not unnatural, 
perhaps, in an English political journal,—of censur- 
ing the Senate, and its assumption evidently is that 
the treaty deserved, upon moral grounds, to have 
been confirmed. The reproduction of the Globe's 
article in the Herald of Peace is followed by an ar- 
ticle in the latter’s issue for Tenth month, of some- 
what better temper, but concluding with the hope 
that after the Presidential election “ shall have defi- 
nitely removed from partisan politics their present 
temptation to obstructive action, the well-considered 
and wisely-devised provisions of the Fisheries Treaty 
may pass into international legislation and accept- 
ance,”—the plain implication of this, like the Globe 
article, being that the Senate has acted on partisan 
grounds, with the intent to influence pending polit- 
ical issues, and in disregard of the moralities in- 
volved. 

Let me, therefore, in a very brief manner, state a 
few facts,and make a few suggestions, calculated, I 
hope, not only to give a fuller understanding of the 
case to your readers, but to promote in some small 
degree the formation of “ a good understanding ” be- 
tween the two countries to which we belong. 

Let me remark, in the first place, that under our 
constitution, treaties with other nations require the 
approval of the Senate, and that by a vote of two- 
thirds. The remark of the Globe that the treaty in 
question was rejected “ by a very narrow majority” is 
therefore inaccurate and misleading. The vote was, 
Yeas 27, Nays 30,—19 being absent. To have con- 
firmed the Treaty, the vote must have been, Yeas, 
38; Nays, 19; so that, as you will see, the Treaty fell 
far short of the approval required. 

So far from its being true that those disapproving 
the Treaty are representatives of a quarrelsome dis- 
position, let me point out to you that all but one of 
them are from the Northern,—the old non-slave- 
holding,—States. They, with those absent who also 
disapproved the Treaty, represent every seat except 
six which those States have in the Senate,—that is 
to say 38 out of 44. In the light of history, I suppose 
no one will claim that the people of the industrial 
North are especially the enemies of Peace, and I 
think you may therefore infer from the facts of the 
vote, as I have stated them, that the Treaty was not 
disapproved as an attack upon Canada aad Enyland. 
And I may add that among the thirty who voted 
gaainst it was Senator Jonathan Chace, of Rhode 
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Island, a member of the Society of Friends, and an 
active advocate of international peace and good will. 
One highly important fact in connection with the 
Senate’s disapproval you seem to overlook. This is 
that the Senate had given timely notice that it did 
not advise such a treaty. Several months before its 
negotiation was begun by the Executive branch of 
the Government, (to wit, on the 18th of Fourth 
month, 1886), it passed a formal resolution, declaring 
that in the judgment of the Senate “a commission 
charged with the consideration and 
settlement of the fishing rights of the United States 
and Great Britain on the coasts of the United States 
and British North America ought not to be provided 
for by Congress.” The vote on this resolution was, 
Yeas 38, Nays 10, and was nota party division, nine 
members of the Administration party voting in the 
affirmative. But the President nevertheless pro- 
ceeded to name members of such a Commission, 
(without. the approval of Congress), and the treaty, 
when prepared, failed, as has been stated, not only 
to get the required two-thirds of the Senate’s vote, 
but even failed of a majority, as had been fore- 
shadowed by the vote of 1886, and had been antici- 
pated by unprejudiced observers generally. 

It will not be claimed, I suppose, that all treaties 
are good ones; or that every treaty tends to estab- 
lish peace and good will. If not, then there may be 
permitted an inquiry as to the character of this par- 
ticular treaty, and even the friend of Arbitration is 
not bound to assume that its rejection was an act of 
hostility. I do not propose to go into any examina- 
tion of its provisions, here: I leave it to reasonable 
people whether the manner in which it was treated 
by the Senate, in the light of the facts I have stated, 
does not create a fair presumption that from the 
standpoint of an American citizen it was unsatisfac- 
tory. I suppose you will hardly insist either that 
the 38 Senators from the Northern States represent a 
benighted section of the Union, or that they are con- 
spicuously unfriendly to peaceful measures. If not, 
I trust you will permit them to exercise their func- 


tions under the Constitution, under the obligation | 


which they have solemnly taken, without imputing 
to them, (asin your issue for Tenth month), a low 
and cunning partisanship. 

There is not in this country any desire to injure 
our neighbor Canada, or to extort from her any un- 


fair advantage, and the idea of making war upon her | 


or upon England is entertained practically by no- 
body. Peace is the natural condition of this Repub- 
lic; whenever it has been forced into war the aggres- 
sive infiuences, (like those of the colonial oppression 
which many Englishmen denounced in 1776, the ar- 
rogant militarism which outraged American seamen’s 
rights in 1812, and the cruel and barbarous spirit of 
Slavery which took up the sword in 1846 and 1861), 
have always been those of a diabolism exterior to 
and in defiance of the true interest and feeling of the 
nation. Yet unfortunately all these four wars were 
either begun, promoted, or sympathized with by 
most of the ruling class of Englishmen, and upon the 
skirts of that class, humanly judging, lies a great part 
of the stain of blood shed in the battles on American 
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soil from Lexington down to Appomattox. I pray you, 
in the interest of that Peace and Good Will which can 
only be built upon Justice and Truth, to concede to 
the Americans that right of judgment as to their own 
affairs which was denied them a century ago, and 
which is still apparently denied in your articles on 
the Fisheries Treaty. 
Howarp M. Jenxins. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 10th mo. 24, 1888. 


Lerrer or SENATOR JONATHAN CHACE. 


[As bearing on the subject discussed above, we print 
herewith some extracts from a letter of U.S. Senator Jon- 
athan Chace, of Rhode Island, addressed to Richard Ester- 
brook, of Camden, N. J., and dated at Washington, on the 
18th of Ninth month. Senator Chace says :] 

In my judgment, the relations between the govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain are as 
amicable to-day as they ever were. The action of 
the Senate of the United States in rejecting the treaty 
negotiated last spring between the plenipotentiaries 
of the two governments is in no sense a step in the 
direction of war. It was not so intended, and it is 
most unreasonable for any person to assume that it 
has such a tendency. The conditions of the 
treaty, commonly called the Fisheries Treaty, were 
so onerous towards the United States, and were so 
largely a concession to Canada, that there was little 
difficulty in plainly showing that fact during the de- 
bate in the Senate on the question of ratification. 

. . The case, as I understand it, and I believe 
I do understand it thoroughly, is this: after the Col- 
onies had established their independence and were 
recognized as a free and independent government, 
Great Britain entered into a treaty with us in 1783. 
Amongst other matters which were agreed upon be- 
tween the two governments, the government of Great 
Britain conceded the fact that the people of the 
United States had the joint right (please notice that 
word right) to fish in the waters of the sea near the 
maritime colonies of the Dominion of Canada. In 
order that thee may see the extent to which this right 
was conceded to us by the government of Great Brit- 
ain, I enclose herewith a copy of Article 3 of that 
treaty. By reading the same thee will see that the 
acknowledgment of that right was very broad and 
full. In this last treaty our fishermen were 
put at a very great disadvantage. I will cite thee a 
few of them. First, by the provisions of the treaty 
our fishermen are put to the humiliating necessity of 
wearing a number upon each bow of their vessels. 
Second, the government of the United States bound 
itself to submit any regulation ,it might make in re- 


| gard to the fisheries to the government of Great 


Britain before its adoption ; a most humiliating and 
unconstitutional provision. Third, the provisions of 


| the treaty require that our fishermen should at all 


times be subject, not only to the statutes of the Do- 
minion of Canada as they exist at the present time, 


| but by fair implication, to any amendments that the Do- 


minion of Canada or either of its provinces might 
make in regard thereto. Fourth, that the provisions 
in regard to trial of the fishermen who should be 
seized by a Dominion cruiser were onerous and harsh 
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in the extreme. That, in fact, although it provided 
for ninety days in which to make answer in court, 
they would really have only thirty days. That, in 
short, we were to submit our legislation to them but 
they did not submit their legislation to us, but we 
were bound by it whatever it might be. By its terms 
they gain our market, but we gain no market in 
Canada. That the head-line theory debars us from a 
large amount of the most valuable fishing territory 
in the northeast waters, which we possess of a right, 
and that this theory was never heard of until a few 
years ago. The provisions of the treaty are such 
that instead of simplifying these matters they are 
made much more complex and there will be more 
danger of vexatious annoyances and collisions than 
at present. ... 

Now the case is simply this. Shall we as the trust- 
ees of the American people, injure a great interest 
and sacrifice that interest ; or shall we reject an un- 
fair and one-sided treaty and again resort to negotia- 
tions: and is it not wrongful to charge that because 
we are not ready to surrender the principles of pro- 
tection and the rights of the fishermen of the United 
States that so far we are taking a step that will tend 
to plunge the country into war? My friend, this is 
most unreasonable and very unjust to us who have 
been conscientiously acting up to what we believe to 
be our duty in this case. I affirm that, according to 
my deliberate judgment, we could do no act short of 
an absolute declaration of hostilities, which would tend 
more to break up that peaceable and honorable rela- 
tion between the two countries, which I am sure it is 
the desire of every honest-hearted Christian citizen 
to maintain. I well remember, when I was a youth, 
hearing a Friend, who was a prominent member of 
our Society, say that while he was a trustee of the 
interests of others he had no right to sacrifice those 
interests under a threat; that he must do his duty, 
and if then collision ensued between the parties his 
hands would be clean. I do not understand that it is 
a principle of the Society of Friends that because we 
are non-resistants, that we are, therefore, to tamely 
surrender that which is rightfully ours without a pro- 
test. Such a principle would strike at the very foun- 
dation of our social system. 


FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 

The fifty-third annual meeting of Friends’ Clarity 
Fuel Association was held on the 17th inst. Thean- 
nual summary showed that last winter 412 orders 
each for a half ton of coal were drawn relieving about 
1,350 persons connected with the several families, of 
whom 626 are reported as minors. In 211 cases the 
head of the family was a widow or widower ; 45 others 
were single persons; 119 are entered as colored, 98 
Irish, 29 German, 5 English, 242 Americans; the 
others of various nationalities; 214 of the applicants 
are given as over 50 years of age. 

In really needy cases coming to their notice, each 
contributor has the right to draw orders for half a 
ton of coal each,—not exceeding the number of dol- 
lars contributed, a very liberal arrangement for those 
who contribute little or much, as the cost of the fuel 
is considerably greater; therefore it is desired that 


the relief of suffering be not shifted to others—which 
a donation to the funds gives the right to extend, 
also that care be taken not to waste the fuel as well 
as promote pauperism by ordering coal where the 
parties can well depend on their own resources. 

If any should be in want who are members 
amongst Friends they should be relieved by their 
monthly meetings, and not by this charity. 

The Treasurer’s account having been examined 
was found satisfactory, and ‘T. Morris Perot, as Trea- 
surer, Wm. Heacock, Clerk, and John Comly, Re- 
corder, were reippointed, with Wm. B. Webb, 
Thomas Woodnutt and Edgar Kirby to oversee the 
order book. 


THE SINS OF OMISSION. 


Ir is’nt the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you a bit of a heart-ache 
At the setting of the sun. 
The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 
The flowers you might have sent, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts to-night. 


The stone you might have lifted 
Out of a brother’s way, 
The bit of heartsome counsel 
You were hurried too much to say ; 
The loving touch of the hand, dear, 
The gentle and winsome tone, 
That you had no time or thought for 
With troubles enough of your own. 


These little acts of kindness, 
So easily out of mind, 
These chances to be angels 
Which even mortals find— 
They come in night and silence, 
Each chill reproachful wraith, 
When hope is faint and flagging, 
And a blight has dropped on faith. 


For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great, 
To suffer our slow compassion, 
That tarries until too late. . 
And it’s not the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you the bitter heart-ache 
At the setting of the sun. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


PRAYER. 


Ir is not prayer, 

This clamor of our eager wants, 
That fills the air 

With wearying, seltish plaints, 


It is not faith 
To boldly count all gifts as ours— 
The pride that saith, 
“ For me his wealth he'ever showers,” 


It is not praise 
To call to mind our happier lot, 
And boast bright days, 
God-favored, with all else forgot. 
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It is true prayer 

To seek the giver more than gift ; 
God’s life to share 

And love—for this ovr cry to lift. 


It is true faith 
To simply trust his loving will, 
Whiche’er he saith— 
“ Thy lot be glad ” or “ill.” 


It is true praise 

To bless alike the bright and dark ; 
To sing all days 

Alike with nightingale and lark. 


—James W. White, in Christian Union. 


THE FALLING LEAF. 
In the tranquil light of the Autumn sun 
The world is resting—labor done ; 
Before the straying breeze 
The brown leaves fall in eddying showers, 
Then singly, softly, through stillest hours, 
Leaf after leaf 
They float to the silent earth. 


Leaves that sheltered the summer homes 

Of birds, and painted the forest domes 
In tints of living green, 

That spread a shadow, cool and sweet, 

For the weary laborer’s noon retreat, 
Leaf after leaf, 

They float to the silent earth. 


Children laugh in the forest old 
And bury each other in tombs of gold. 
The dreamer in pensive mood 
Rests on a hillside carpeted brown 
While the hours float by and the leaves float 
down,— 
Leaf after leaf 
They float to the silent earth. 
—Alice Gordon, in Unity. 


From the Christian Register, Eleventh month 15. 
TO A FAR COUNTRY. 
Berore this number of the Register will have reached 
all its readers, two “ Little Women” will be on 
their way to a far country. It is barely thirty years 
since either was born, years since childhood full of 
life’s earnest thought and experience. In ways that 
they knew not, and through paths that they would 
not have chosen, a wise Providence was fitting them 
for large duties and responsibilities. One was born 
and reared among the forests and jungles of Hindo- 
stan, unfolding her marvelous soul and mind under 
the tuition of her learned father. The other, born 
in the luxury of New England life, inherits the grace 
and culture of New England ancestry developed by 
years of study and application. We need hardly 


say that we refer to Ramabai, the devoted Hindu, | 


who has aroused a continent in behalf of her coun- 
trywomen, and her first teacher, Miss Abby H. Dem- 
mon, who might almost be called her disciple, who 
goes to India to initiate the work for the widows of 
that land. The story of what this little Hindu wo- 
man has accomplished reads like a romance. The 
sketch of her life has been nowhere so well told as 
in her pathetically charming book, “ The High-caste 


Hindu Woman.” Had her career consisted of the 
remarkable mental development that she has at- 
tained, it would have been something far more than 
ordinary. But added to her intellectual gifts is a soul 
that can find no happiness except in striving to help 
those who need succor. Naturally, the condition of 
the women of her own land touches her deeply ; 
but what a resolve it was for her to come alone toa 
strange country, to acquire its language, to travel 
back and forth from north to south, from east to 
west, twice to the Pacific coast, to try to interest 
Americans in their far-away sisters! Well has she 
merited the great success and enthusiasm which she 
has created by her quiet, forceful words. It was her 
ambition to raise enough money to build a school 
and to establish circles of constant donors whose 
subscriptions should carry it on, that unsectarian in- 
struction might be given to the most oppressed wo- 
men of all lands. Many of these circles have been 
formed, so that she feels reasonably sure of con- 
tinued support. A good nucleus toward the building 
fund has been raised, though her brave and persis- 
tent efforts have not met their full desert in this di- 
rection, and she must begin in a hired house instead 
of building the simple, suitable structure best suited 
to her school. It has not been easy to convince the 
people that “the field is the world,” and that the 
dark-skinned women of Hindostan have as much 
claim on our love and helpful sympathy as those 
nearer home. Others have said, “ Let the English 
care for their own.” But the English have had this 
opportunity a great many years, and have not em- 
braced it. Now, when the appeal comes directly to 
the women of America, from one who may be ac- 
credited and who is prepared to make the work a 
success, it seems as though race and sectional feeling 
might be laid aside, and hearty support be awarded 
to the noble faith that Ramabai has placed in her 
American friends. 

Weary in body from her self-imposed but arduous 
task, the little woman is about to return to her na- 
tive shores. Those who care most for her urge her 
to retrace her steps, lest like her distinguished kins- 
woman, the sorely lamented Dr. Joshee, she shall 
fall by the way before her task is done. As her last 
efforts here have been in California, where she has 
vainly hoped that the great souls of that rich land 
would complete her building fund, she sails from 
San Francisco, by way of Japan and Calcutta, to be- 
gin the life work to which she has devoted herself. 

Almost at the same time, possibly on the self- 
same day, her assistant sails from New York for Bom- 
bay. So, between them, the two little women will 
encircle the globe before they are reiinited in their 
future home. 

Meantime, the widows of India, hidden away in 
their homes, cut off from every association that can 
give value to life, debarred from knowledge, despised, 
insulted, cruelly thwarted in every aspiration, are as 
unconscious of the coming of these angels of mercy 
and life as were the shepherds with their flocks be- 
fore the angels waked them with the song of peace 
on earth, good will to men. What a new world of 
beauty and goodness and love will open to them 
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when these gracious messengers find their way to 
their hearts and open to their bewildered and tram- 
meled feet new paths of freedom and hope! Itis a 
blessed work that they have undertaken. And, 
though one cannot forget the sacrifice that it involves 
for the young American to give up the sweetness and 
amenities of life in this favored land, and may well 
pity her when the waves of homesick longing, which 
are sure to come, sweep over her soul, we may 
also congratulate her on the brave determination and 
the pure consecration which have led her to give her 
fair life to the uplifting of those in the darkness 
and shadow of night. May substantial support in 
the way of money cheer and encourage Ramabai in 
her noble undertaking, and may the strength of sym- 
pathy and love follow our beaatiful country woman 
whom the waves ure every day carrying eastward to 
that far land! 


[In connection with the above, the following clipping from 
a Boston newspaper is furnished us by Mary P. Elkinton, 
of this city, whose attention had been called toa paragraph 
reprinted in this paper from the New York Sun, in which 
it was stated that Ramabai bad secured large subscriptions 
on the Pacific Coast, enabling her to take $50,000 back to 
India. M. P. E. says: “ Knowing, from personal inter- 
course with Pundita Ramabai that the statement in the 
New York Sun must be incorrect, I sent a copy of the clip- 
ping to the Executive Committee of the Ramabai Associa- 
tion in Boston. This is the central association, and has full 
information of Ramabai’s movements and success. I have 
received the enclosed reply. There is still need of 
active effort to aid the brave little Hindu woman and her 
noble cause.”’] 

The executive committee of the Ramabai Associa- 
tion desire to correct a statement that is appearing in 
the daily papers to the effect that Pundita Ramabai, 
having raised $50,000 for her school, has left for India, 
and they feel that the following &cts are due those 
who know of her delay in leaving this country, but 
not the causes leading to it. 

When Ramabai left Boston, June 2, she intended 
to fulfill her Western engagements and sail from San 
Francisco in August or early in September. The 
death of her friend, Dr. Rachel L. Bodley, recalled 
her from the West to Philadelphia. The entire man- 
agement of her book, “The High Caste Hindu Wo- 
men,” had been in the hands of the late Dean Bod- 
ley. To settle this business and transfer it to the 
Woman’s Temperance Publication Association, who 
consented to take it on terms as generous as Dean 
Bodley’s, occupied several weeks. It was then that 
Ramabai received an urgent request to hasten to San 
Francisco and plead her cause before the great edu- 
cational convention held there in July. Always 
ready for any summons that will forward her work, 
she was soon on her way thither. In September she 
wrote enthusiastically of the kind reception she had 
received, and of her hopes. She had already ad- 
dressed jfifly meetings, the collections from which 
would amount $1,500. Many circles had been started ; 
and a “ Pacific Coast Association,” officered by prom- 
inent men and women of San Francisco, had been 
formed, to be auxiliary to the association here. She 
has presented her cause in the large cities and towns 
of Washington Territory, of Nebraska, Oregon, and 
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other States, and is again lecturing in California. 
She hoped to raise $10,000 on the Pacific coast ; but 
to accomplish this her presence seemed to be indis- 
pensable. Therefore, at the request of her friends 
there, and with the approval of the executive com- 
mittee here, she consented to remain longer. The 
Western friends are working with a will and an en- 
thusiasm that cannot but lead to success. Several of 
the prominent women of San Francisco are now can- 
vassing the city, having in their hands a circular in- 
dorsing Ramabai’s work, signed by all the prominent 
clergymen of the city and many of the laymen. 

It is now Ramabuai’s intention to sail from San 
Francisco the middle of November, which will en- 
able her to reach India and begin her work in the 
cooler months. Miss Abby H. Demmon, the teacher 
engaged by the executive committee, will also 
leave in November. No other teacher will be sent 
out until after the opening of the school. 

There are now $18,325.96 in the treasury, without 
any return from the Pacific coast. About $12,000 
more is needed for the general fund, to insure the 
erection of a school building. And this, with the 
supposition that the land may be given by friends in 
India. The committee earnestly ask the public to 
bear this fund in mind. 

It is desirable that circles and individuals, in re- 
mitting funds to the treasury,should be careful to 
specify the objects for which they are given: 
whether for annual subscriptions, scholarships, or 
the general fund, the latter of which may be used 
for the building fund, if necessary. Remittances not 
specified will be credited to the general fund. 

The treasurer, Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., 87 
Boylston street, receives the funds, but cannot give 
the information, so often asked of him, concerning 
Ramabai and her work. Such information is to be 
obtained of the corresponding secretary, Miss A. P. 
Granger, Canandaigua, N. Y., to whom all circles are 
requested to report. A general report of the work 
may be found in Lend a Hand, a monthly magazine, 
edited by Rev. E. E. Hale, in the interest of charita- 
ble, philanthropic, and educational work. 

The “ High Caste Hindu Woman” may be had at 
present from the W. T. P. Association, 161 La Salle 
street, Chicago. 

Boston, Oct. 29, 1888. 


Lone, long ago, that Man of men, 

Whose life makes human life divine, 
Took little children in his arms, 

And blessed them with his words benign. 


Dear lover of the souls of men, 
Still little understood or known, 

Did not the children bring to thee 
A blessing precious as thine own? 


Methinks their gentle touches healed 
The deepest wound thy scourging made, 
Their kisses helped thee to forgive 
The kiss that once thy love betrayed. 


Did not thine eyes, thus blessed, behold 
What still in childhood’s face one sees,— 
A glimpse of what the world may be, 
When men become “ like one of these ”? 
—Edith Callender, in Christian Register. 
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A WORD ABOUT HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


A sHort time ago, in these columns, comment was 
made upon the work accomplished by Atlanta Uni- 
versity in reducing the ratio of illiteracy in the South 
and in demonstrating the ability of the freedmen’s 
children to procure a liberal education. A worthy 
rival in this field of effort is Hampton Institute. 
Though the Virginia institution has never taken so 
advanced ground as did the Atlanta Faculty in pro- 
voking the Glenn bill, it bas done excellent service 
in preparing teachers for the colored schools of the 
South and for the Indian tribes on our Western 
frontier. Taken conjointly, the two schools may be 
declared the pioneers in the work of educating 
America’s dependent races, and in preparing the 
way for the reservation schools now taught by native 
Indians and for the several really excellent colleges 
throughout the South which are managed by colored 
teachers exclusively. 

Hampton Institute owes its existence and its pres- 
ent prosperity to the fact that directly after the close 
of the war General Armstrong became interested in 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. In his position of Superin- 
tendent of the Hampton branch, he had every op- 
portunity to study the most urgent needs of the 
Soutbern negro population, and in 1867 he urged up- 
on the American Missionary Society the desirability 
of purchasing the site upon which the present 
Hampton School stands. The association placed him 
in charge of the institution, and the Government 
gave it material encouragement. The essential fea- 
ture of its curriculum was the combination of intel- 
lectual development with industrial education—not 
mere manual training as now advocated by leading 
educators, but the actual learning of trades in order 
that graduates might be prepared to enter immedi- 
ately upon self-supporting careers. General Arm- 
strong’s activity in traveling the country over, ex- 
plaining his purposes and collecting money for the 
support of his enterprise, is well known, and partic- 
ularly, we may say, to old readers of these columns. 
New buildings sprang up around the old Butler Hall 
as if by enchantment. The work was extended to 
include the training of the Indian youth, and the 
record of the institution is one of steady progress. 

A circular from Hampton shows the Institute’s 
present condition and its present needs. In all, 
Hampton has nine hundred pupils, including repre- 
sentatives of Caba, China, the Hawaiian Islands and 
Africa. Class rooms, dormitories, shops, and tables 
are crowded. For two-thirds of its support the 
school depends upon the gifts of friends. Sixty 
thousand dollars a year mast be raised from contribu- 
tions. The work which Hampton is doing among 
the Indian and the negroes is most practical. Con- 
cerning the colored graduates, the following state- 
ment is made: “In the earlier stages of a people’s 
progress, the teachers, sphere is on the farm, in the 
shops, home, and church, as well as in the school- 
house. During the past twenty years, our army of 
seven hundred and fifty graduates and ex-students 
has, in the South and West, done this many-sided 
work among an ignorant people, eager for knowledge 
and needing help. Gainimg self-respect, they have 


secured the respect and good will of all; prejudice 
has weakened, and peace and progress have followed 
them. The great majority of them are, in a small 
way, property holders.” Concerning the work 
among the Indians the retrospect is no less gratify- 
ing. The announcement from the managers says: 
“Of the two hundred and fifty-six Indians returned 
from Hampton to their Western homes, three-fourths 
have done better than we had reason to expect. Of 
the one-fourth who have disappointed us, the major- 
ity were poor material, of whom we expected noth- 
ing. The large majority are supporting themselves 
as farmers, laborers, mechanics, teachers, etc.; their 
influence is already felt for progress, and it is steadily 
increasing. Many more than we can accommodate 
are willing to come. Our ten years’ work for Indians 
has fully demonstrated the success of practical educa- 
tion for the red race.” The Government provides 
board and clothing for one hundred and twenty In- 
dians, while twenty-two are wholly dependent on 
charity. The pressure for funds is constant and seri- 
ous; and as the institution is clear of denominational 
influences, it appeals to all for support in its mar- 
velous growth and its widely extended usefulness.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Tue general effect upon commerce would be approx- 
imately the same whether the canal had been 
opened at Panama, or, as now seems determined, at 
Nicaragua, but with one exception. If the Panama 
route had been possible, it would have made imprac- 
ticable the general use of sailing ships, on account of 
the windless area which extends into the Pacific 
from the vicinity of Panama Bay, resembling in 
some degree those vexatious calms at Suez which 
have embarrassed navigation in the Red Sea in all 
ages. There will doubtless be much encouragement 
for steamers upon the completion of the Nicaragua 
Canal, but this will be caused by the increase of 
general traffic, not by any disadvantages for sail- 
ing ships. The position of Nicaragua in the 
heart of the Northeast trade-winds, offers es- 
pecial convenience to all sailing craft, both in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and, though the increase in 
steam tonnage may be greater than that of sail ton- 
nage, there will quite surely be some increase in the 
latter. The details of the commercial changes result- 
ing from the canal need not be presented here, but, 
without considering any of the trade which the com- 
pletion of this canal would bring into existence, 
there would be in 1894, at the opening of the canal, 
a shipping of between six and seven millions of tons 
annually ready and anxious to use the canal, and 
paying in tolls a gross sum of over $16,000,000. Al- 
lowing generously for maintenance and repairs, there 
would be a net annual revenue of $15,000,000. It is 
needless to discuss the vast gains destined to result 
from the growth of trade fostered by the existence of 
such a canal. A prominent member of President 
Cleveland’s Cabinet has said: “The profits which 
can now be exactly calculated of the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal are very large, and it is unwise to consider the 
additional gains which must come from the rapid in- 
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crease of its business, for to those who have not stu- 
died the question these gains would seem fabulous.” 
The mind dwells with interest upon the various 
problems which confront us, now that the canal is 
an assured fact—questions auxiliary and collateral, 
but whose importance grows as we approach them, 
and which may in time overshadow the canal itself. 

The possible changes are worthy of deep study. 
Commercial centers have in the historic period, 
moved from point to point, with a certain regularity 
and with a constant regard for geographical position. 
Constantinople was the great entrepot for a time. 
Later, Venice centered in herself the exchange of 
the commodities of the East and West, and held it 
with imperial grasp until the scepter passed to Ge- 
noa. Still later, passing further to the westward, it 
halted for a time about Cadiz and Lisbon, and thence, 
after a short delay in the Netherlands, it moved from 
Amsterdam and Antwerp to London. Here the 
heart and centre of trade has long remained, as is 
natural, for its next leap to the westward must be 
across 3,000 miles of ocean, and toanew nation. For 
this, much prepartion is needed,and when that is 
completed, there is still needed the immediate cause 
for the change. This preparation has long been go- 
ing on, and no one willdeny that New York is now 
ready, when the change shall come, to assume the 
position of a world’s entrepot. The immediate cause 
will be provided by the opening of the Nicaragua 
Ship Canal. 

But not alone will a great change be thus effected 
and a long leap of the world’s center of trade, but a 


phenomenon new in history will be witnessed, 
whose far-reaching results can only be vaguely fore- 
told. The currents of trade will be revered in their 


direction. Hitherto, from the dawn of history the 
products of Asia have moved westward, and Eu- 
ropean products have gone eastward in return. Some 
slight indications of change are to be noticed lately 
in the movement of a few commodities from China 
eastward across the Pacific, America, and the Atlan- 
tic, to Europe; but a complete reversal of circulation 
through all the veins and arteries of commerce will 
be established by the opening of thecanal. There is 
much food for thought in this fact, and he would be 
a wise man who could foretell the many important 
results which will flow from this unprecedented and 
singular occurrence. Who will grasp this great op- 
portunity? What group of capitalists, what nation 
or race, shall absorb the profits of this vast increase 
of trade, the advantages of these great physical 
changes in the position of trade-centres and in the 
direction of trade-currents? Shall the sagacious 
Germans, already intrenched upon the shores and 
islands of the Pacific, seize and hold this power? Or 
shall a second East India Company grow up in Lon- 
don and Liverpool, with another centre in Australia 
and New Zealand, controlling the wide trade of the 
Pacific and pouring its gains into the already swelling 
money-bags of the merchants of England? Or is 
there at last a sufficient foundation for commercial 
greatness to build upon in this country? Have we 
among our financiers, whose keenness of vision and 
business ability is unexcelled,a few men of such 





broad and comprehensive grasp of mind as to realize 
how simple is the problem of drawing to themselves 
and to their nation these sure and steady currents of 
commercial supremacy? Practically, New Orleans 
will beacloser neighbor to Ecuador than to New 
England; New York will be nearer to the Pacific 
than to Europe. If these significant facts do not im- 
press our merchants, the near approach of the canal’s 
completion must soon awaken them.—Commander H. 
C. Taylor, in the Forum. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—An interesting astronomical expedition is being fitted 
out at Harvard College for a two-fold purpose. The first 
in order of time will be an expedition to California for 
observation of the total eclipse of the sun on January 1, 
1889. Immediately after the eclipse one of the corps of 
observers will proceed to Peru, taking with him a part of 
the apparatus. He will be joined later by others, and the 
work will then be entered upon, which has been a year or 
more in contemplation, of making a complete survey of 
the southern heavens. 


—Since Fifth month, the most powerful artificial light 
in existence has been that of the St. Catherine’s Point 
light-house in the Isle of Wight, England. It is an elec- 
tric arc, produced between carbons two and one-half in- 
ches in diameter; and it is estimated to be equal in illu- 
minating power to rather more than 7,000,000 candles. It 
is made to revolve, and every half minute a mighty flash 
of five seconds’ duration sweeps around the sea, and is 
visible at distances that seem incredible. 


—“ Russian colonization in Central Asia is beginning to 
make progress,” says the St. James Gazette. *‘ The Invalide 
says that there are now eighteen Russian and German 
Nennonite villages in the Syr Daria, counting 864 house- 
holds in all. Colonization in those regions commenced in 
1875, but for some years it advanced so slowly that in 1880 
the colonists numbered barely 200, and it is only during 
the last three or four years that there has been any nota- 
ble progression. Oue-third of the existing villages were 
founded last year. The Central Asian Railway will no 
doubt have the effect of considerably enlarging the Rus- 
sian population of the less sterile portions of the Musco- 
vite possessions that are within reach of its facilities.’ 

* —The work of the United States Labor Bureau, under 

the able management of Colonel Wright, is likely to be of 
great value through the fullness and variety of its statis- 
tics in social and economic directions. A noteworthy fea- 
ture of the forthcoming annual report will be statistics of 
the social, sanitary, and economic condition of women em- 
ployed in factories. The facts given were collected by wo- 
men employed as special agents for the purpose, and who, 
in the course of their labors, have interviewed more than 
seventeen thousand women. Statistics of marriage and 
divorce, collected from all the courts of the country hav- 
ing jurisdiction in such matters, aud covering the years 
1876 to 1886, will be the subject of a special report of the 
Bureau. The facts classified will include the cause for 
which separation was granted, whether husband or wife 
obtained the judgment, the length of time the marriage 
lasted, the number of children (if any), and other facts 
that throw light upon the subject. The compilation of 
these statistics covers ground hitherto untouched, and the 
result will be a summary of the records of over twenty- 
seven hundred courts.— The American. 


—Superintendent Chase, in charge of the Indian School 
at Genoa, Neb., in his annual report states that never be- 
fore has this school been in such a healthy and prosperous 
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condition as at this time. 
295 garments were made in the sewing room; in the tail- 
oring department, 115 suits of clothes were made ; in the 
shoe shop, 165 pairs of boots and shoes; in the harness 
shop, which bas only been in operation since July, there 
has been manufactured four sets of harness and over fifty 
dozen pieces of strap work ; over 1,000 bushels of difterent 
kinds of vegetable, 3,000 bushels of corn, and a quantity 
of small grain have also been raised.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THERE are lingering cases of yellow fever at Jackson- 
ville, and at Gainesville the disease is serious, in propor- 
tion to the population. There were four deaths in the 
former city on the 19th inst., making 402 altogether. 

Snow fell in Northern Illinois, Indiana, and Eastern 
Iowa on the night of the 18th. Two inches of snow fell at 
Danville, Virginia, on the same night, followed by sleet 
and a drenching rain. Two inches of snow also fell at 
Cumberland, in Western Maryland. 


C. H. SpuRGEON, the celebrated London preacher, is in 
poor health, and has gone to the South of France. John 
Bright is also reported (19th) seriously ill. 

A DESPATCH from San Francisco, dated the 18th inst., 
says: A shock of earthquake that was sharp enough to 
cause many people in the hotels and private houses to run 
out into » the ) streets was felt here this afternoon. The di- 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoyYAL Bakine PowpER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. ¥.— 


ECEIVED FOR THE APPROACH. 


ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc. 
and make to measure. 


PLAIN AND FasnionaBLe GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
GARMENTS. TAILOR, 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


QUEEN C9, 824 Cesena 


, to select from 


* Daring the past year over 1,- | 





rection was northwest to southeast ; duration ten seconds. 
Telegrams to-night say the shock was felt throughout cen- 
tral California. 

Joun W. KEELY, well known in connection with his 
so-called “‘ motor,” an apparatus which was alleged to be 
capable of producing extraordinary mechanical power, was 
committed to prison, on the 17th inst., in Philadelphia, by 
Judge Finletter, for contempt of court. The judge held 
that he had refused to give proper explanation of the plan 
of his moter to persons who had become part owners of it. 

THE annual meeting of the Women’s National Indian 
Association was held in Philadelphia, Nov.7 and 8. Twelve 
missions have been established among the Indians during 
the past year. Amelia G. Quinton was reélected president, 
and it was decided that the Association should join the 
Woman’s National Council. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference of Parents, Teachers, School Commit- 
tees, and others interested will be held under the care of 
the Committee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, on Seventh-day, Twelfth month Ist, 1888, 
at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, commencing at 10 
o'clock a. m. 

Subjects for consideration are: 1st. The Proper Train- 
ing of Teachers. 2d. Arithmetic. 

All interested are invited. 

Wittiam WADE Guiscom, Clerk. 





ped. 
WM. 8. INGRAM, 31 N. SEconp Sr., 


ANOS Hie ORN & Co., 
Furmiture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PaRLor, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2 real good Tea, Black, 
Gove. set or mixed, and 8b of fine one. ous 


mangos Fes paid in the a. states : New York, 
lene. 1., Md , Va., W. Va., D C., Ohio, nh aw is , Ind. ‘and I I 
will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856.— 


S AFE INVESTMENTS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 


Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 


16,854 Mortvages ——. aggregsting $11,768 818 
6,942 ‘ in fore - 6,358,162 
91912 paid, - 5,410,656 
Interest paid aggregating - 3,345,495 
Total paid to investors 8,756,151 
We base = R018 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 


Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 
Fall information 


furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
few York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 
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J ARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 


TRUST COMPANY, 
518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


- $1,500,000. 
3,333,534. 


Capital Paid in, 
Assets, . 


The 10 year 6 per cent Debenture Bonds of this 
company are secured bya special deposit of First 
Mortgages, held by the Mercantile Trust Co., of New | 
York, as Trustees, for the security of the bond holders: 
the mortgages thus held are on property, the cash value | 
of which is two and a-half times the amount of the 


mortgage. 


The security is ample. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 


Wma. HacKER, 
JouN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8S. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. CLay, 
Wm. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 


E. i. AUSTIN, eng 


a 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


CAPITAL, : $2,000,000 00 

SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 7 115,444.72 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 

fecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 

Si pad ae of eee Wore Gaty 
entire capital and a of the 

Amounts , $300, $500, $1,000. 00. an $10,000. 2 a, 

SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 


FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS, 
Interest ceupens payable semi-annually at our offices or througt. 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


wen aoscHEsts 
QUEEN s,C0.924 Futaba. 
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HEMICALS ETE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.7 PHILA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEstRABLE Forms of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PureLY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over Two AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. s@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@q 

Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8s. STEPHENS. Sec. HEN RY C. BROWN 


“THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, RLEY. Veo Puion, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and A As 8. WING, Manager 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULE eS 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500, 000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WrLL14M N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
__ Solicitor, Grorcse TUCKER BISPHAM 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SP: square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA, 











